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THE NOBLE SPORT OF AVIATION 


By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM. 
[. 
“WATCHING THEM FLY.” 
HE First Annual Aviation Meet in Los Angeles,” yes, 
that’s what they call it now, not merely the first, 


(which means the first in America) but the first annual, 





which means a great deal more than any one can 
realize at present. 
Once more the California Climate wins out. There are dis- 


gruntled ones who say that you can't Jive on climate, but you see 
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that’s what the aviator does live on. That's why the aviator is 
coming back next year. 

The newspapers have told the whole world about it in big head- 
lines ; how Louis Paulhan broke the world’s record for altitude with 
his flight of 4165 feet—and then some, the observers say. We 
have heard of the wonderful record of Glen Curtiss, who added 
to his laurels won at Rheims, by carrying off the speed honors at 
Los Angeles. On a course of 1.61 miles, he made 10 laps in 23 
minutes, 43 3-5 seconds, while his best lap was 2 minutes 12 seconds. 


Not as a matter of news, but merely as a reminder that there is 
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WiILLarD In Br-PLant Photo by Edholm 


“something doing out West”, we mght mention Paulhan’s long 
distance flight of 45 miles in an air-line, when he flew from 
Dominguiz to Santa Anita and back in one hour, 2 minutes, 42 
seconds, reaching an altitude of 1988.8 feet. 

That was a beautiful sight! One which makes you proud to say, 
“I, too, am a man!” Thousands upon thousands of “sky-fans” 
cheered themselves hoarse over the spectacular flight of the dapper 
French bird-man, as he sped away literally on the wings of the wind 
upon the longest cross-country flight ever taken in an aeroplane. 

The course was circled first by the huge, winged structure of silk 
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and hard-wood, steel and brains. Thence, from a point directly 
over the crowd, it sped like a dart from a taut bowstring, growing 
smaller and smaller as it rose, until it was a mere speck, hovering, 
so it seemed, above the snowy peaks. Then the distance swallowed 
it up, while we on the field, waited and watched, straining our eyes 
at the veiled heights where Paulhan had disappeared. We waited 
long. At last some one shouted, “Look up, way up there!” and high 
above the point where he had been lost to sight, we saw our homing 
aviator, not a blur, but a sharp scratch upon the clouded turquoise 
of the sky. Nearer it flew, and nearer; steady too, as if the little 
wheels were gliding upon some invisible, crystal sky-path, whose 
terminus was at our feet. No feathered aviator, by grace of God, 

















CHARLEY WILLARD, Our “Sky-JocKey™ GLENN H. Curtis 
lights more deftly than the leathern-cozted chap who has made the 
birds call us “cousin”. 

No less interesting to me than his flight, is the personality of our 
guest from France. When the crowd swarmed around Paulhan and, 
in true Anglo-Saxon style, carried him shoulder-high over the-course, 
he became, for the first time, uneasy at his mode of progress. Avia 
tion is one thing, an ovation quite another. He had scrambled to 
the ground before the grandstand was reached, and the trying ordeal 
of facing an idolizing mass of onlookers was spared to him. 

We saw feats of hardihood and technical brilliancy during these 
amazing ten days, and even among those who failed we saw exhibi 


tions of pluck, that were, to my mind, as inspiring as the flights 
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PAULHAN CROSSING OVER THE GRAND STAND —Photo by Edholm 


of the successful ones. Charley Willard’s skillful handling of his 
biplane was one of the prettiest sights of the meet. He rose from a 
20-foot square, circled the course and dropped into the same 20-foot 
square, just as neatly as a billiard ball drops into a pocket. One 
of the thrills of the aviation days was Hamilton's lofty glide. When 
his crank-shaft broke at an altitude of 250 feet, and the spectators 
were a-shudder at the fear of seeing him dashed to-pieces, he 
demonstrated that a man of nerve can glide safely to the ground 
with a disabled engine. The airy incline was half a mile long, and 
as I said, 250 feet high. 

But I think one of the great exhibitions was that of the local 
boy, Edgar Smith, whose scalp was horribly gashed by the revolving 














PAULHAN PREPARING TO ASCEND Photo by Edhelm 
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propellor of his own monoplane. The inert body was carried off the 
field, and those who saw the iron propeller, which was crumpled 
by the blow, supposed that the skull had been crushed. This lad, 
however, seems destined to add additional lustre to the sturdy tribe 
of Smith, for after lying in the hospital five days, he returned to the 
field, cranked up his engine and once more tried to fly, before the 


gash in his head was healed over. There is not a doubt in the world 
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PAULHAN AND Curtiss IN Ract Photo by Edholm 


that if Smith’s engine was all wrong, Smith himself was all right, 
and some of us are as proud of him as if he had actually taken wing. 

While dealing with«personalities, we cannot overlook the domi- 
nant character of the aviation field. To the genius of Dick Ferris 
the Southwest is indebted for a history-making event. Only those 
who were “on the inside” know what obstacles and discouragements 


he had to overcome, but all of us who met him in the strenuous 
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Roy KNABENSHUE BEATING AGAINST THE WIND Photo by Edholm 


days of the meet can testify to his unruffled, smiling composure 
while a score of men with a grievance were trying to tell him their 
troubles all at once. A man who has a smile and a handshake for 
his acquaintances at such a time is a “big’’ man, personally, while his 
“bigness” in the business and executive field is proven by the fact 
that the “show” was an unqualified success with no accidents to 
speak of, and by the figures of the gate receipts, $140,000.00 or so, 
and a dividend of 15% or more to subscribers 

To those who are interested in figures, by the way, I present the 
following list of prizes, with the understanding that people of a 





tem>erament like my own are not required to read it. 
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PRIZES WON IN AVIATION MEET. 

Height—$3000, Louis Paulhan, 4165 feet, first; $2000, Charles 
K. Hamilton, 530.5 feet, second; $500, Curtiss, no official height 
taken, third. 

Endurance and ‘Time—$3000, Louis Paulhan, 75.77 miles, 
1:52:32, first; $2000, Charles K. Hamilton, 19.44 miles, 39:00 2-5, 
second ; $500, Glenn H. Curtiss, 16.11 miles, 24:54 2-5, third. 

Speed, 10 laps—$3000, Glenn H. Curtiss, 16.11 miles, 23:43 3-5, 
first; $2000, Louis Paulhan, 16.11 miles, 24:59 2-5, second; $500, 
Charles K. Hamilton, 16.11 miles, 30:34 3-5. 

Three laps, with passenger—$1000, Louis Paulhan, 4.83 miles, 
8:16 1-5: no others contested. 

Slowest lap—$500, Charles K. Hamilton, 1.61 miles, 3:36 2-5. 
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PAULHAN, AFTER ReEcorD-BREAKING FLIGHT Photo by 


Quickest start-—$250, Glenn H. Curtiss, 6 2-5 seconds, won. 

Shortest start-—$250, Glenn H. Curtiss, 98 feet won. 

Starting and landing in square—$250, Charles F. Willard won, 
score perfect. 

Cross country—$10,000, Louis Paulhan won. 

But the prize contests were not the only events worth while. One 
of the unique features of the meet was the race of the dirigibles. 
Like a pair of fat, lazy porpoises rolling at the surface of the sea, 
the two plump, cigar-shaped balloons swam through the air currents 
above aviation field. Their resemblance to sea monsters was not 
alone in their ungainly, undulating progress, for their envelopes of 
shiny yellow silk glistened in the sun like a wet skin, and one could 
almost fancy that they had emerged, dripping, to breathe or spout 


before plunging once more into the depths. 
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It was the first dirigible race around the course, and although it 
was a slow race it had its moment of suspense when the big gas bags, 
which had started nose-and-nose from the grand stand found them- 
selves once more nose-and-nose at the point directly opposite. They 
were driven by Roy Knabenshue and Lincoln Beachy, two Los 
Angeles boys, who had won the favor of the crowd by fearless hand- 
ling of their strange mounts. 

Without much perceptible advantage on either side, the dirigibles 
pushed their way through the air with their shining propellors, unti!, 
finally, just before crossing the line, Beachy developed an unex- 
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Bieriot MONOPLANE IN FLIGHT 


pected speed and passed it well in advance of Knabenshue. His time 
was 4:57 4-5. 

It is amazing how soon the human mind becomes accustomed to 
things, Only ten days ago none of us had ever seen an airship. 
Today, the last day of the meet, many of us have seen them time 
and again, and are therefore able to stand under a huge, soaring 
bi-plane without so much as an upward glance, while we discuss such 
important topics as the weather or the tariff. Quite different from 
our feeling ten days ago, when we first saw Paulhan circle the 
course and come sweeping across the corner of the grand stand. 


How we yelled and whooped! How we laughed and wondered and 
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wept (a few of us) at the wonder of it all! How steady-going old 


work-horses of business men and commuters slapped each other on 
the back without the preliminary of an introduction, pointing upward 
at the flying marvel and uttering uncouth phrases of astonishment 
and joy. 

foday it is an old story for most of us, though none the less won- 
derful for all that. Already we are beginning to feel a sympathy 
and a little contempt for our forefathers, whose dominion over the 
elements was so limited. Already the thought comes to some: 
“What a tremendous advantage our children have over us! They 
will take to the air as naturally as the duckling takes to water, 


while we, born under the old unyielding law of gravity, will never 














BLeR1I0oT MONOPLANI Photo by Pierce 


be able to fly without a little feeling of—not fear, but uneasiness, 
the uneasiness which a swimmer feels, who learned to swim late in 
life.” 

Ten days ago the grand stand went wild over the fact that a 
heavier-than-air craft could rise from the ground. Today, ten days 
later, they were cheering and whooping and honking their auto 
horns at something that appealed to a very different instinct, that 
of rivalry. Paulhan was going round the course on an endurance 
test, round and round with the steadiness of a trolley car and the 
speed of an express train. Curtiss leaped into the air, flew after 
him on his speedy little bi-plane, gained on him, and finally, at a 
point opposite the grand stand passed him in mid-air. It was not 
merely a flight, it was a race, it was a struggle. The old, old in- 
stinct awoke, and the crowd shouted itself frantic to see how two 


masters of the new tool used it for a trial of skill and daring. Again 
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WATCHING THE BLERIOT MoNopPLANE FLy 


and again they circled the course, and once more, this time right 


in front of the excited tiers of spectators, Curtiss rode breast to 


breast with his rival and passed him. Then on he flew, and at tne 
pylon, where stood a solitary mounted sentinel, he dipped like a sea 
gull, poised in the wind, his inner wings far lower than his outer, 
and slid around the curve “on two wheels.” 

(nd meanwhile Hamilton was ascending spiral after aerial spiral 
on some winding staircase that he could feel, but could not see, and, 
while the racers were striving with one another below, he climbed 
adventurously from cloud to cloud of a sunset sky that was all 
mottled silver and silver-grey. 

That was my farewell glimpse of the aviators. I might have 
stayed longer and seen them once more on land, just earth-bound 
mortals like the rest of us, but it seemed more fitting and a more 
complete impression to leave in my memory; a pair of them swoop 
ing hawk-like about the aerial course, and the other winging 
serenely into the faint azure that lingered above the twilight. 

II. 
A SKHY-FLIGHT WITH CHARLEY WILLARD 


HE man who has not seen an aircraft in flight usually 








asks this question of the man who has: “What was 








your first impression of an airship?” My own impres 





sion was very distinct: “I'd like to get aboard!" 
[ think that in spite of all that scientists may say to 
the contrary, the original man, or the organism from which man 


evolved, must have had wings, for the flying instinct seems to be 
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firmly implanted in us all. The earliest myths tell that poor, wing- 
less mortals have been trying to fly on their crude constructions of 
wax-and-feathers, or cheesecioth-and-lath, and breaking their silly 
necks in the attempt. Nowadays plenty of us are willing to risk 
our necks, in spite of the many warnings we have had, for, some- 
how, it seems a great deal more natural to fly than to break your 
neck trying. 

So that is my own impression after seeing Paulhan in his first flight 
at Dominguez. “Why shouldn't he fly? It is all so perfectly 
natural!’ In fact, the only wonder is that the race has not suc- 


ceeded before in establishing its dominion over the air. 











Mrs. Dick Ferris aNd Louis PAULHAN Photo by Pier 


This flying disease is a contagious thing. After witnessing that 
wonderful flying Frenchman, our own pace-making Curtiss, tie 


boyish but thoroughly capable Willard, and the rest of the bird-men 
flitting about the field or cutting across the grandstand, | decided 
that | was going to get up in the air somehow. I was not able to 
pick my own vehicle, but, like a small boy on the street, waiting for 
a chance to “hook on behind” anything from_a six-cylinder car to 
an ice-wagon, | was willing to take my first air flight in anything 
from a monoplane to a spherical, wind-driven balloon. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Geo. B. Harrison, one of the most 


enthusiastic balloon men of the west, I had a chance to go up in 
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the Dick Ferris along with another journalist, an automobile man, 


a captain of the Signal Corps, N. G. C., and two experienced pilots, 
Willard and Duesler. 

Our gas bag was the last to leave the field the day of our flight, 
January twelfth. We were preceded by the New York bearing a 
distinguished company. Among them were Nat Goodwin, Madame 
Paulhan, the charming Marquise de Pennendreff, and others. They 
were the guests of Clifford B. Harmon, the owner and pilot, who 
was assisted by George Harrison at the valves. 

We were kept waiting for the arrival of Dick Ferris and his party, 
who were to christen our newly purchased balloon just before mak- 




















Cuiirrorp B. HARMON —Photo by Pierce 


ing its flight. The members of our party were all in the basket, the 
big sphere was tugging at its scores of sand-bags (like the little 
nose-bags from which cab horses are fed) and we were quite as im- 
patient as the straining, struggling aircraft itself. Suddenly there 
was a flurry at the outskirts of the crowd about us. Our “god 
parents” broke through the mass of spectators, the “fairy god- 
mother” in advance, bearing in her hand a bottle with a lead seal. 
There was no more delay after that. 

“T christen you the Dick Ferris, and may you always be a winner.” 
With these words Florence Stone (known in private life as Mrs. 
Dick Ferris) brought a bottle of champagne crashing down upon 
our anchor, and with this auspicious send-off we were under way. 


wn 
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Without the slightest effort, without any quiver of the basket 
which supported us, without the least feeling of insecurity or fear, 
we rose over the heads of the crowd at Huntington Park and fol- 
lowed the wake of the New York, which had started out for aviation 
field just a few minutes before. 

Our other traveling companions in the Peoria had sailed in a north- 
westerly direction, after an exasperating delay, caused by colliding 
with the flag staff near the balloon field, and as we rose, we could 
see them making rapid progress toward Santa Monica, and, inci- 
dentally, toward the blue sky above that place. 

There were six in our party, and only two of us had been up 
before. They were Charles F. Willard, the aviator, and Geo. O. 

















THE MULTIPLANE 
‘The invention of Prof. Zerbe of Los Angeles 
Duesler, the Los Angeles aeronaut. The rest of us were greenhorns, 
but we tried hard not to show it. 

The question is frequently asked whether there is not a feeling 
similar to seasickness in making a balloon ascension. I have asked 
the question myself, and now am able to answer it from my own 
experience: it is not one-tenth as much of a shock as a flight in a 
rapid elevator. The ground seems to sink from under you without 
a jolt of any sort, and you feel as if you were standing on something 
as firmly founded as Gibraltar. 

The strange thing about it is that after one has risen more than a 
few hundred feet above the ground, one has a feeling of more com- 
plete security, as the objects below are seen with less detail and the 
motion is less perceptible. When skimming near the surface, the 
eye can perceive the rise and fall of the balloon, and the ground 
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apparently glides up to meet you when you drop suddenly, but at a 
height of four or five thousand feet, the fall is only perceptible by 
the upward draught, and one has to depend upon the aneroid barom- 
eter to ascertain whether he is rising or sinking. 

\t a height of five thousand feet or more, one still has the same 
feeling of .security, and the impression | received was less that 
of flying than of standing upon some lonely peak and looking down 
at league upon league of checkerboard fields, bright with every shade 
of the green of growing things, and the purplish hue of newly- 


plowed loam. 
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—Photo by Edholm 
PAULHAN IN FLIGHT? 


Charley Willard was in the rigging above us and his enthusiastic 
comments about California were spontaneous and convincing. “Talk 
with Southern California! 


about France.” he said, “It’s not in it 
And after he 


Look at that field, wasn't that plowed by an artist!” 
had exhausted his adjectives—which, I am sorry to say, were not 
always printable, but always complimentary regarding the beauty 
of the country, he became even more enthusiastic over its possi- 


bilities as an aviation center. 
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This coincides with the opinion of other experts, that the atmos- 
pheric conditions of Southern California are perfect for the new 
sport-and-science of aerial navigation. 

We continued at elevations of four, five and six thousand feet for 
some time, and at first the novices were engrossed in the beauty of 
the spectacle before them. On all sides of us the loveliest landscape 
and seascape extended to a wider horizon than any of us had ever 
known before. We could see far over the Pacific to Santa Catalina 
and beyond to San Clemente, and, looking landward, had the pano- 
rama of range after range of the glorious snow-capped mountains 


that enclose our city. 
The camera was brought into action, but of course proved a dis- 

















“IT CuristeNn You THE Dick Ferris” —Photo by Edholm 


appointment in one way, as nothing could convey the exquisite 
pastelle-like coloring of land and sea, enveloped as they were in a 
filmy haze, that added a touch of fascinating, mysterious charm to the 
picture. Los Angeles lay to our north under a veil of its own, a 
brownish film of smoke obscuring it for the first two hours of our 
flight ; but finally, when the breeze drove it away, we saw the clustered 
office buildings of the business district, which one of the party com- 
pared to a huge quarry. It was a good comparison. The bold, 
rectangular structures rose like so many rough-hewn blocks of 
granite or porphyry, while all around them stretched miles of resi- 
dential streets whose straight lines were softened by the foliage of 


the shade trees. 
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The glistening white dome of the new Christian Science Church 


vas the most prominent object in Los Angeles, and to our aerially 
inclined imagination, it resembled nothing so much as a gigantic 
half-inflated balloon. To what else could we compare it under the 
circumstances ? 

While rising above the city, I recalled a conversation I had had 
with Florence Stone, in which she told me of her impressions of her 
first ascension. She said she felt as if she had left her body far 
behind and only her spirit were soaring peacefully and looking down 
upon the earth. It all seemed very lovely, but also very little and 
inconsequential. The structures below, which seemed so big to one 
on the ground, appeared like rows of little playhouses. Nothing 
down there seemed really very important, but one could regard it 
with a sort of half-tolerant interest ; a pleasurable, rather condescend- 
ing interest, as one might look at the playthings of a child. 

This, I take it, must be the way our departing spirits really do 
regard the earth (if they regard it at all), at least 1 hope so. May 
my own leave the earth without any more pang or regret than I felt 
when I left it bodily the other day! 














ASCENT OF THE NEW YorK Tue Perorta’s MISHAP 
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Ciirrorp HArkMON’s BALLoon, THE NEW York 
Our experiences lacked one picturesque detail of Florence Stone's 
trip. There were no clouds the day we ascended, but she told me 
how her balloon, the United States, drove right through a mass of 
cumulus clouds and emerged high above the vapor, which lay in 
glistening white billows below her. “Then,” she said, “our spirits 
seemed to have really left the earth forever, and presently when our 
companion balloon, the America, followed us through the clouds they 
seemed to us like the spirits of others who had died and were joining 
us in our unearthly flight.” 
If our ascension lacked that exquisite detail we had some other 
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pleasurable experiences which compensated for it. One of these 


was the rivalry between our pilots and those of the New York, which 


favorable current, was 


had now dropped far below us, and finding : 
headed in the general direction of aviation field. It is fascinat- 
ing to see how the game is played. The balloon is jockeyed to every 
possible height with the idea of finding just the right air current to 
take you where you want to go, and these currents are the most 
fickle, elusive, positively feminine, things imaginable. Willard, in 
the rigging above us, kept directing Duesler, at times to “give her 
the valve,” and again to throw overboard a few handfuls of ballast. 
Thus for a while we kept see-sawing, but our luck was not as good 
as that of the New Yorkers, who had found something less unreli 
able thaa air currents, namely a crowd of small boys who had seized 
their drag rope and were towing them in a bee-line for Dominguez. 
This aroused the fighting spirit of Willard and Duesler, and they 


made up their minds to reach the field without any assistance but that 
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of the winds. There was only the element of time to interfere with 
their calculations, for we could have kept tacking indefinitely until 
we made the field but for one fact. That was Willard’s contract to 
appear on the course before the judges left the stand, and make a 
flight in his bi-plane. 

Nothing could illustrate the advantages of the airship better than 
our comparative helplessness as we hung between the earth and 
space, trying in vain to find a steady, propitious breeze. 

“If I just had my motor tacked on to this old gas bag, I'd run 
her across to the field in no time,” remarked Willard. “Sure,” said 
Duesler, “or if you had your bi-plane up here you could cut loose 
and glide clear to Dominguez. I bet you could do it with your en- 
gine shut off.” So there we had it, the old and the new. I felt like 
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a passenger on some antiquated craft, like the ark or the Half-moon, 
one who should be familiar with the speed records of the ocean grey- 
hounds. 

Barring his contract, Willard was determined to make the aviation 
field at any cost and kept trying to get a favorable air current by 
falling and rising to various altitudes. At one time while between 
Watts and Compton we half decided to make a landing, and dropped 
to about 100 feet over the ploughed fields. The school children had 
been let out from school as we passed over the building and shouted 
up to us. We could hear their shrill, childish voices, of course, and 
we shouted back to them. Duesler suggested throwing the rope 
down and getting a tow as the New York had done, but Willard was 
so anxious to reach the aviation grounds without any assistance that 
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he threw out ballast, hoping to find a southeasterly current at a 
little greater height. At this time we were drifting rapidly back 
toward Watts, the “Lonesome Town” made famous by Kolb and 
Dili, and which seemed to possess an uncanny attraction for our air- 
craft. With the lightening of the load the Dick Ferris rose rapidly 
and, as the air was quite warm, we kept ascending without the loss 
of much ballast, but still we could find no favorable breeze and al- 
though we tacked back and forth, or at times were becalmed, we 
could not make headway in the desired direction. 

Meanwhile we could see our rival, the New York making rapid 
progress toward the aviation field, but this was not particularly to 
their credit as they were towed several times. We were a couple of 
thousand feet above them at this time and Willard and his asso- 
ciates were able to vent their feeling of rivalry without serious 
danger of being overheard when they shouted “Fake! Fake!” 
“You're disqualified!” ‘Get off the track!” 

Still the winds were against us, and all the time the air was get- 
ting warmer, causing our gas to expand and sending us higher and 
higher into the blue. When we had attained an altitude of about 
6000 feet or more, we found that we were drifting westward at a 
brisk rate. This was annoying for two reasons; first, because we 
wanted to go southeast ; second, because we were decidedly averse 
to being blown out to sea. The air was very clear now and we 
could see far below the line of the beach stealing gradually toward 
us, while the distant roar of the surf, the only sound which carried 
to that altitude, became audible. Our upward progress continued in 
spite of the fact that we not only retained our ballast but used the 
valve. Finally, when we had reached a height of between 7000 and 
7500 feet, one of our pilots said that there was no use keeping up 
that sort of performance or we would be carried far out to sea. Then 
the valve was worked vigorously and at frequent intervals, although 
we did not dare to overdo it for fear of descending into the moister 
and cooler air near the surface of the water. That, of course, would 
mean a very rapid condensation of our gas, and then we would 
be in danger of dropping into the sea like a shot. 

There is something almost oppressive in the absolute stillness of 
such an altitude. Except for the subdued murmur of the surf below 
us, there was no sound but our own voices and the occasional 
“qwhoof”’ of the escaping gas as the valve was opened and closed 
again. At this stage of the game the sound of our own voices was 
not very reassuring, for somebody took occasion to start the subject 
of how rapidly a solid body falls from a great height. The Signal 
Corps man and Willard were figuring it out by geometrical progres- 
sion and the velocity did sound appalling when it came to be reck- 
oned up to 7000 feet. I will leave some mathematician to give you 
the figures and will merely add the captain’s comforting remarks 
that these estimates were based on an object falling in an absolute 
vacuum and did not allow for the resistance of the air. This was a 
very pleasing thought. 

Presently we could feel the uprush of the air when we extended 
our hands over the basket and knew that we were dropping rapidly. 
The condensing influence of the cool, moist sea air was having its 
effect and our balloon, which had been prosperously corpulent at 
7000 feet, now began to shrink and grow flabby. 
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There was so much beauty in this view of the burnished suriace 
of the Pacific, with its league-long wind ripples, like watered silk 
and its exquisite fringe of restless lace-like surf, that one forgot the 
risk of a wetting, or worse, in the loveliness of the scene. 

Point Firmin reached out toward Santa Catalina Island, which 
iay like a beautiful, blue fairy barque, with San Clemente visible 
beyond it like an azure sister ship. The long, graceful sweep of the 
shore line of Santa Monica Bay extended below us like a jeweled 
scimiter, and far up toward this point was the tiny speck of the 
Peoria, our distant fellow voyager. We felt some concern about the 
two passengers in that balloon, one of them a girl, and there was 
some talk about whether they might be stranded in the mountains 
many miles from the railroad or whether they might be blown out 
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to sea. Then, for the first time, it occurred to us that we were in 
equal danger of being blown over the Pacific with no certainty of 
being blown back again. Our experience with the varying currents 
had demonstrated that we could not rely on reaching any given des 
tination. Far below us was the jade-green water and above it floated 
a few little white specks like bits of paper scattered from our balloon. 
They were sea-gulls winging above the breakers. Only one vessel 
was in sight, a four-masted ship with sails furled. No steam craft 
was anywhere to be seen, and, as far as we knew, there were none 
nearer than Venice. 

Our trail rope was hanging, and presently one of the boys sang 
out, “The rope’s in the water.” By this time we had caught the 
lower, inshore wind and were being driven landward once more, 
after being out a couple of miles at sea, and now with the rope cut- 
ting a little line of foam in the water behind us, it was only a ques 
tion of keeping up until we could make a landing. But that was 
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just the question. Sack after sack of sand was thrown overboard, 
two of us unhooking them from the outside of the basket and others 
passing them to the pilots, who emptied them. but although we 
got rid of ten or twelve sacks in half as many minutes we were still 
dropping like a shot. 

\n electric car was passing toward Playa del Rey and we hailed 
it through the megaphone, to send word to Venice for the life-saving 
crew in case we should drop into the ocean and be carried away by 
the outgoing tide. The car merely slowed up and then ran by ac 
cording to regulations, but finally even the duty-loving motorman 
decided that this was a good time to break the rules and ran his car 
back. Fortunately by this time we were in a very brisk landward 
breeze and were hauling in our trail rope so as to expedite matters. 
There was not much time to spare, the balloon was within twenty-five 
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feet of the water before it responded to the easing of the load, and 
lifted just enough to carry us beyond tie stretch of beach and across 
the trolley which parallels it. In fact, our rise was so very slight 
that we bumped twice on the sand dunes that rise above the trolley 
at North Manhattan, but we all saw the collision coming, got a 
good grip on the ropes and bent our knees, according to the pilot's 
directions, to lessen the shock. The balloon rebounded like a rubber 
bali, and we were safely over the obstacle, like a horse leaping a 
hurdle. 

Then we dropped our trail rope again and the anchor as well, but 
the latter merely ran along the sandy dunes without anv effect. 
There was some little discussion at this point as to whether we 
should make a descent, throw in some more ballast and, leaving one 
or two of the party behind, proceed by the air line to the aviation 
field. For the first time in our flight we were making good headway 
in just the direction we wanted to go. But it was getting late. Mr. 
Willard’s contract called for his presence on the field by five o'clock, 
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and a fiight in his airship before the judges left the grounds, so we 
let the anchor run along, hoping it would catch on the railroad track, 
which we were soon to cross. Instead of that it jumped the track 
very neatly but caught on a telegraph wire. Of course, we expected 
that to snap at once, but it was a good wire. Blessings on the man 
who made it! Our valve had been thrown wide open and held so, 
but still we flew. The wire smoked as the anchor ran along it, then 
with a crash the rotten pole broke close to the ground, but the wire 
still held, and again we bumped two or three times and then stayed 
down. 

It was with some difficulty that we persuaded some of the inex- 
perienced members of the party that it was still a trifle too soon to 
disembark. The street car conductor's phrase, “Wait until the car 
stops!’ was very apropos just then, for if they had carried out their 
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intention the bailoon would have shot up like an arrow, even though 
the valve was open, for two or three hundred pounds makes a big 
difference to a gas bag. 

In the brisk wind the huge, flabby sack kept pulling and tugging at 
its net like some wounded monster in its death agony, and our militia 
captain in the rigging had to develop his latent talents as an equili- 
brist to stay there. But finally the beast was subdued, the landing 
effected, and one of the party ran out with a kodak and took a shot 
at the rest of us with the remaining film. 

The balance of the story is not a sky story at all. Willard, the 
Examiner man, and | “hiked” for the nearest trolley station at North 
Manhattan, the aviator to get on the field and save his contract, the 
newspaper man to get his story on the wire, and | to be in at the 
finish, as becomes a painstaking scribe. 

It was our hard luck, when we reached Redondo Beach, to find all 
the local automobiles out of town with one exception, that exception 
was our good luck. It took some blarney and the prestige of our 
aviator’s name to win over the chauffeur, who had his own reasons 
for not wanting to drive us across to Dominguez, but when he was 
won over we made a beautiful cross-country drive over some of the 
best and some of the worst roads in Southern California. At one 
point on the wet road we left a beautiful capital S, nicely paralleled 
where the machine skidded between two ditches. 

We arrived at the aviation field just in time to see Paulhan de 
scending from his record-breaking high flight. Willard left us hur 
riedly and “hot-footed” it across the ploughed field and had his en- 
gine started before we caught up with him. I called up my wife on 
the ‘phone and had. the usual trouble with central, then turned around 
to see Willard shaking hands with Mrs. Dick Ferris. “Hello, Char- 
ley,” I said, “are you going up?” “Where have you been?” he re- 


plied. “I’m already up and back!” So our aviator had saved his 
contract, the newspaper man had got his story on the wire, and | 
had “got my party.” It was lucky I did, too, for the “‘party’s” sake. 
Vhen I reached the exit the newsboys were shouting, “Huxtry, 
huxtry! Balloon blown out to sea! Orful—” So that our little sky- 


frolic had been given “‘scare heads” after all, and what we agreed 
was a “rattling good time” was written up as a near-tragedy. 
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THE LOWE PASSENGER AIRSHIP 
By Wo. H. KNicHrt, 


Vice President Academy of Natural Sciences. 







=== is a new type of airship, designed and pertected 
by Professor T. S. C. Lowe, of Pasadena, California, 
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a practical aeronaut, who has had a longer and wider 










experience in the construction and management of 
crafts for aerial navigation than any other living man. 
Although he has conducted many airship voyages for himself, and 
in the interests of science, and has made many ascensions for the 
Government of the United States, yet in the long record of his 
numerous aeronautical achievements he has never met with an ac 
cident. 

The reason for this immunity from mishaps of any kind is his 
intimate knowledge of all requisite details in the construction of 
aircrafts, his scrupulous employment of every safeguard that ca 
be devised, and the adoption of a system of navigating them which 
insures the results aimed at with absolute certainty. 

These are not idle or unfounded claims; they are subject to scien 
tific demonstration, to engineering criticism, and to common-sense 
perception. Furthermore, the scientific and mechanical genius of 
Professor Lowe has been thoroughly tested in other directions and 
has never been at fault. 

For these reasons this new engine of the air is bound to chai- 
lenge the attention of the aeronautic world. It will introduce a new, 
safe, pleasant and reliable mode of navigating the air, carrying pas- 
sengers and freight, and must eventually become an important ad- 
junct to the military arm and the postal branch of every civilized 
government of the globe. 

During the Civil War, Professor Lowe, then quite a young man, 
but not without previous experience, left Cincinnati in a large bal- 
loon of his own construction, drifted east with the trade winds, and 
finally landed near the coast of South Carolina. He was taken for 
a Yankee spy and put in prison, but when the Confederate authorities 
learned that he was merely engaged in aeronautical experiments he 
was permitted to go through the lines at Richmond and join his 
people in the North. 

But his phenomenal flight of 800 miles through the Cumberland 
passes and over the Appalachian Mountains was not without im 
portant results. The War Department perceived that the balloon 
might be made useful in their field operations, and Prof. Lowe was 
employed to manufacture and furnish a series of balloons for the 
army. 

He devised a new, quick and cheap method of producing hydrogen 


gas, which has twice the buoyancy of coal gas, and also invente: 
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an impervious coating which prevents the escape of gas and saves 
the expense of frequent refilings, and at the same tiine protects 
the balloon from injury by the weather, even after it has been ex- 
posed for weeks and months to rain and sleet and wintry blasts. 

In these war balloons he made many ascensions, witnessed sev- 
eral great battles, and from his high outlook, 690 to 2000 feet, ob- 
tained comprehensive views of the armies engaged in conflict. He 
was thus able to give the Union generals important information at 
critical moments, resulting in some instances in turning the tide of 
the battle. On many occasions he took up telegraph lines and op- 
erators, and telegraphed to the army headquarters, and even to 
President Lincoln. 

Records of his successful aeronautical work in the United States 
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Army are in the Government archives, and in the daily papers and 
illustrated weeklies of those stirring times. 

But only drifting balloons were possible half a century ago. There 
were no small, compact motors which could be utilized for driving 
and directing the course of a balloon at will. 

During the past thirty years much inventive skill has been ex 
pended in the effort to produce balloons that could be navigated in 
the air like ships at sea. Accordingly most of them have approxi 
mated to some extent a boat-like shape, having long cylindricai 
bodies, requiring a complicated framework to preserve their form, 
and various ingenious devices to keep one end or the other from 
tilting up or down. 

Like all other scientific and practical men, Prof. Lowe believes 
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that the simplest form of construction is the safest and most et 
fective. His plans, therefore, revert to the globular holder of tlie 
buoyant gas, which requires no framework to support its shape, 
presents the least surface to aerial currents in proportion to its car 
rying capacity, and never tilts; for the buoyant balloon always 
strives to remain vertical over the weight it carries. 

There are also aeroplanes, interesting craft heavier than air, which 
must keep in constant and swift motion or they will fall to the earth, 
make comparatively short flights, and cannot carry passengers with 
safety. They illustrate the inventive skill of men, and, under fur- 
ther development, may find fields of usefulness in the future. 

Prof. Lowe will now bring his ripened experience and his well- 
known scientific and mechanical skill to the production of a nev 
and perfect type of airship, which will be serviceable, not only for 
commercial purposes, the regular transportation of passengers an 
freight, but will also be an efficient aid in military operations in 
times of peace or war. 

It is now proposed to transform the Raymond avenue portion of 
the Pasadena Opera House block into a factory for the production 
of airships of the new Lowe type. The first to be built will have 
a buoyant capacity of 10,000 pounds. The hydrogen holder will 
have a transverse diameter of 70 feet, and a total holding capacity; 
of 200,000 cubic feet of gas. As hydrogen has a lifting power of 
71 pounds for every 1000 cubic feet, this will be ample for the uses 
to which the first airship will be put. 

The passenger car will comfortably accommodate 15 to 20 pas 
sengers, who will occupy upholstered chairs in an elegant cabin, 
or convenient seats in an open outlook. 

The motive power will be a 50-horsepower engine, actuating a 
propeller in front of the car for horizontal speeding, and a 2: 
horsepower engine actuating a propeller above the rear of the car 
to govern the vertical action of the airship. Should either of these 
motors get out of order, both propellers can be geared to the other 
motor, and in the improbable contingency of both getting out of 
order the airship will continue to float and can be brought to earth 
at the nearest town for repairs. However, as there will be a full) 
equipped shop on board, ordinary mishaps can be remedied without 
delay. 

All these details have been thought out with the greatest care aud 
minuteness by the designer of the air craft, Prof. Lowe, whose 
long and thorough experience in these lines enables him to cove 
every possible contingency in developing and working out this new 
problem in air navigation. 

The novel features of this airship will attract world-wide atten- 
tion, be the theme of news articles throughout the country, and 
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will draw throngs of spectators when it receives passengers and i: 
launched into the air at some place in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 
and also at each of the other towns in California which it may visit. 

The second airship, designed for transcontinental traffic, will b« 
ou a much larger scale. The hydrogen holder will be 100 feet in 
transverse diameter and 150 feet vertically, and will have a lift- 
ing power of 20 tons. The car and cabins, luxuriously furnished 
with sleeping berths and every necessary comfort, will accommodate 
40 passengers and their baggage, a suitable crew of officers, sup 
plies for a dining hotel service, and motors of 200 horsepower anc 
50 horsepower, respectively. 

As the great airship sails across the American continent it wil! 
land at the principal cities on the route selected between Los Angeles 
and New York. In a suburban park near the latter city the air- 
ship will effect a landing in an enclosure capable of holding 200,000 
people. 

Press dispatches will hourly recount every incident of the won 
derful journey. Wireless telegraph and army signals by day, and 
cabin windows aglow at night, will bring the travelers into pet 
petual contact with the world below. It will be a journey of his 
toric interest for all participants in the first voyage; and engage- 
nients for all succeeding trips of the great airship will be eagerly 
sought. 

There is nothing more delightful than the soft and gentle motion 
of a craft, sustained by a buoyant power, sailing through the ai: 
There is no sense of dizziness like that of looking down the side o! 
a high building, where the vertical wall connects the eyes with the 
ground. It is as if you were on another planet, watching the world 
roll by. It has been described by aeronauts as the very poetry of 
motion. For once, you seem to bid defiance to the law of gravi- 
tation, which has bound you slavishly to the earth all your life. You 
exult with the eagle in his wild freedom and independence as, 
resting on poised wings, he sails serenely over field and lake, over 
human habitations and mountain barriers, rejoicing as he cleave: 
the ambient air and compares his swift flight with the creeping 
mortals painfully toiling among the molehills below. 
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THE “WRIGHT BOYS” AS A SCHOOL- 


MATE ANEW THEM 


By Tuos. R. Cores. 


new country, the recollections of some of my boyhood 
companions are perhaps a little more vivid than those 








of the average person. Yet, clearly defined as are these 
mental images, it is very difficult to single out specific 
incidents and put them into words. 

Orville Wright stands out distinctly in my memory as a dark-eyed 
boy, full of life and vigor, whose every movement was energetic- 
an all-round boy, who decidedly belied the old saying that ministers’ 
sons are hopelessly bad. He and his little sister “Katie” form a dis 
tinct part of the old life in Summit Street United Brethren Sunday 
School at Dayton, Ohio, and also at the Fifth Street school, where 
Orville (or “Orv.,” as he was known) was one grade above me. My 
acquaintance with the older brother, Wilbur, began in later years. 

I went to see the wooden printing press made by the brothers in 
their later boyhood or early young manhood. It had a special in 
terest to me because I was then working in a real printing office. It 
was not at all like the cylinder presses of that day. In fact, it was 
not like anything I have ever seen before or since. Jt was an entirel, 
original piece of work, and while printers, who were drawn out of 
curiosity from all over the city, stood and laughed at the odd-looking 
machine, they were forced to express admiration for the boys’ in 
genuity when they saw that it really did the work. 

A few years later, when the bicycle craze was at its height, | 
bought my first wheel from the Wright brothers. At that time ! 
was not “the old man” (manager) of the printing office, but merely 
the “last man on.” Bicycles were expensive, and mine was pur 
chased on the installment plan. This necessitated weekly calls at 
the Wright brothers’ shop on Third street. There I first learned to 
know them as men. I found them always courteous and business 
like and, strange to say, never too busy for a little chat with a 
friend, for even at that time they were working quietly on their aero 
plane. 

In their early manhood the Wright brothers belonged to a young 
men’s club on the West Side, the suburb in which they lived. As 
the years passed by and one after another of the members was mar- 
ried, the club gradually disbanded, but they have always had two 
yearly gatherings, a banquet in the winter, and a picnic on the Fourth 
of July. Members of my family have been invited guests at these 
picnics a number of times. One of the little recollections that sticks 


in my memory is of Wilbur putting up the swings for the children, 
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THE “WRIGHT BOYS” 


and then standing aloof from the crowd much of the day. In fact, 


the strongest impression one gets of Wilbur Wright is of a man 
who lives largely in a world of his own, not because of any feeling 
of self-sufficiency or superiority, but as a man who naturally lives 
far above the ordinary plane. At one time | heard Miss Wright 
remark laughingly that “Will” was the girl of the family—not au 
effeminate man, of course (one needs only a glance at his strong 
face to see that), but kind and tender and “handy” about the house. 

In the winter of 1900 my wife and I were members of a little 
dinner party at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. S$. Lorenz, where Miss 
Wright was also a guest. On her arrival Miss Wright’s face was 
beaming and the hostess, perhaps divining the cause, said, “Have you 
heard from your brothers?” and the answer came enthusiastically, 
“Yes, we had a telegram today, and they flew!’ This was one of 
the now famous telegrams from Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. As 
we read of those first flights today, it is with a feeling of great pleas- 
ure that we were among the first to feel a thrill of pride in their 
great achievement, and we are glad we were permitted to be in close 
touch with the little family circle that watched with such intense 
interest these early experiments. Even then the brothers worked so 
quietly and the successful solution of their great problem seemed so 
utterly impossible that we thought comparatively little about it 
after that evening. 

In 1901 I moved with my family into the immediate neighborhood 
of the Wrights’ bicycle shop. Passing down Third street almost 
daily, I frequently “dropped in.” One evening, in passing, | noticed 
a light and entered the shop. The brothers were engaged in looking 
over some copies of the Scientific American. Orville handed me one 
and called my attention to the picture of a flying machine. As | 
studied it, he looked over my shoulder and said, smilingly, ‘Do you 
recognize that fellow?” Whe: I shook my head, after scrutinizing 
the miniature figure, he said, with a choke of pride in his voice, 
“Why, that’s Will!’ Meanwhile “Will” stood whittling a stick. 
Then they took me upstairs and showed me the original of the pic 
ture and explained some of its workings. Many times in the past 
few years I have wished I could live that hour over again, for, while 
| can honestly say I was not one of those who scoffed at the brothers’ 
dream, I too, had to be “shown,” and even with the machine before 
me and the endorsement of the Scientific American, I did not begin 
to realize the future that was in store for the two unassuming men 
before me. 

Shortly after this, I left Dayton to reside in Los Angeles, and for 
the past six years have heard little more from the famous aviators 
than the general public, except a note from Orville, in answer to m\ 
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letter of congratulation, in which he modestly said, “Praise from oid 
friends is best.” 

[ believe I do not exaggerate in the least when I venture to say 
that there has never been a heart beat of envy in the breast of any 
of the “Wright boys’” old friends. 

Dayton people are justly proud of them, and I believe there is 
not one who would not have made any reasonable sacrifice in order to 
help them. 

To their old friends, Wilbur and Orville Wright are the foremost 
men of all the world. While their life work will now take them out 
of the narrow sphere occupied by their less gifted friends, we know 
they will never forget the rounds by which they climbed. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 5, 1910. 


DARIUS GREEN AND HIS FLYING MACHINE 
(Reprinted by Request.) 


“Hush! Reuben said, 
“He's up in the shed! 
He's opened the winder,—I see his head! 
He stretches it out, 
An’ pokes it about, 
Lookin’ to see ‘f the coast is clear, 
An’ nobody near: 
Guess he don’o’ who's hid in here! 
He's riggin’ a spring-board over the sill! 
Stop laffin’, Solomon! Burke, keep still! 
He's a climbin’ out now Of all the things! 
What's he got on! I van, it’s wings! 
An’ that ‘tother thing? I vum, ft’s a tail! 
An’ there he sets like a hawk cn a rail! 
Steppin’ careful, he travéls the length 
Of his spring-board, and teeters to try its strengtl 
Now he stretches his wings, like a monstrous bat 
Peeks over his shoulder, this way an’ that 
Fer to see ‘f ther’s anyone passin’ by 
Put ther’s on’y a ca’f an’ a goslin’ nig! 
They turn up at him a wonderin’ ey« 
To sex The dragon! he’s goin’ to fly! 
Away he goes! Jimminy! what a jump! 
Flop—flop—an’ plump 
To the ground with a thump! 
an’ flound’rin’, all ’n a lump! 


Flutt'rin’ 


As a demon is hurled by an angel's spea 
Heels over head, to his proper spher: 
Heels over head, and head over heels 
Dizzily down the abyss he wheels, 
So fell Darius Upon his crown, 
In the midst of the barnyard, he came cow! 
In a wonderful whirl of tangled strings 
Broken tail and broken wings, 
Shooting-stars, and various things! 
Away with a bellow fled the calf, 
And what was that? Did the goslings laug 
‘Tis a merry roar 
From the old barn-door. 
And he hears the voice of Jotham crving 
“Say, Darius! how de yeou like flyin’? 


Slowly, ruefully, where he lay, 

Darius just turned and looked that way 

As he stanched his sorrowful nose with his cuff 
“Wall, 1 like flyin’ well enough,” 

He said; “but th’ ain't sich a thunderin’ sight 
0’ fun in 't when ye come to light.’ 


Moral. 
I just have room for the moral here 
And this is the moral—Stick to your sphere. 
Or if you insist, as you have the right, 
On spreading your wings for a loftier flight, 
The moral is—Take care how you light 
J. T. Trowbridge. 
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Angelenos are justly proud of the fact that we are developing 
musical talent out west, that receives respectful consideration in the 
east and abroad. The recent success of Olga Steeb in Berlin can 
be appreciated only by one who has heard the German music-master, 
when he roars upon his native heath. 

We are awaiting the debut of another voung genius, Ralph Gins 
burg, who will appear for the first time in public on the 27th of 
February. Those who were so fortunate as to hear young Ginsburg 
play before the Gamut Club believe that he is a coming virtuoso. 

There is no doubt that the development of such artists in our midst 
is partly due to the musical atmosphere of Los Angeles. We have 
the world’s greatest artists as our guests. This season we are to 
have the privilege of hearing Mme. Schumann-Heink on the 27th 
and 29th of January and Mme. Carreno on February 8th and 12th, 
besides her appearance with the Los Angeles Symphony on the 11th 

local artists will participate in a special school children’s concert 


matinee on February 10th at Simpson Auditorium. 


“THROUGH A WINDOW.” 

A play in four acts, by Gertrude Nelson Andrews. First produc- 
tion on any stage. Belasco Theatre, Los Angeles, December 27, 1909 

“When the clock stopped,” that phrase is about as near as the 
average San Franciscan can come to saying it, and out of respect for 
his feelings that phrase has been used on the announcement of Ger 
trude Nelson Andrew’s play, “Through a Window,” which is written 
around the great disaster of 1996. 

Strangely enough, the earthquake, stupendous as it was, is not the 
theme for the story, for one might say that the tale could have been 
told without the background (seen through the window of a San 
Francisco house) of a city shaken by the quake, rent by dynamite 
and devoured by flames. 

There are seismic shocks in Mrs. Andrew's play, but there are 
other shocks as well, which make the effects of the upheaval seem 
rather mild. 

The story may be briefly told: Judge Castello has been keeping 
very snug “widower's quarters” during the four years’ absence of 


his daughter, Felipa, and the unexpected return of the young woman 
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causes a domestic storm in the household, which is well symbolized 
by the stage setting of the second act. The curtain rises on the 
same library scene as in the first act, but the shock has just taken 
place, furniture and bric-a-brac are thrown pell-mell about the room, 
the chandelier is askew, the chimney over the big fire-place is badly 
cracked. Ibsen could not have better symbolized the big theme of 
the play: the foundations of Judge Castello’s house are rotten. 

It should be understood that Felipa, returning in her father’s ab 
sence is not yet aware of the life he has been leading, has not even 
seen him, in fact, as the judge has suddenly been called out of town. 

There were two guests in the house, however, strange guests, both 
of them. One of them she meets on entering; young Hamilton, a 
lawyer, whose character is roughly sketched from that of Francis ] 
Heney. Hamilton is the outspoken antagonist of Judge Castello, 
nevertheless the judge had invited him to his house, “to come to an 
understanding,” but the young man had refused to be either con- 
ciliated or intimidated. Felipa resents his presence in her home t 
which she has returned after long absence ; for they had met abroad 
at Lady Somebody's dinner party, and Hamilton, failing to catch 
her name, had talked San Francisco politics and denounced Judge 
Castello to her, receiving an awful “calling down” in consequence. 

There is one other guest in the house, of whose presence Felipa 
is unaware. This is Lil Valera, the cast-off mistress of the judge. 
who had returned half-intoxicated to make trouble for the rian who 
had ruined her and then thrown her aside. During the judge's ab 
sence she has ensconced herself in her old quarters—Felipa’s room. 

This is the situation when the earthquake strikes the city. Felipa 
and young Hamilton, while unreconciled, have been awaiting the 
return of the judge. Felipa’s first intimation of the presence of a 
strange guest is a faint cry for help, and Lil Valera is carried into 
the library and placed on a couch. 

She is badly injured. In the confusion, the woman's presence in 
the house is not accounted for. Felipa supposed her to be a servant: 
rings and other finery upset that theory, however. During the inter 
val of Felipa’s leaving the room to summon aid, Lil regains con 
sciousness. Hamilton urges her to conceal her true character from 
the daughter, and Felipa, who returns unobserved, hears enough 
of their conversation to cause her to suspect that Hamilton is the 
cause of the woman's downfall. At the same time with that sus 
picion comes the realization of her love for the man whom she is 
forced to believe unworthy. 

The third act, with all its animated stage business, the introduction 


on the scene of refugees from all strata of society, works up to a 
swift climax on the return of Judge Castello. His dismay at finding 
Lil Valera and his daughter in the same room is so great that he 
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forgets that his victim is dying. This last outrage excites the girl's 
wrath and, before the judge, can get his daughter out of the room, 
he is forced to hear himself denounced as a seducer and still worse, a 
grafter, who is taking his share of the profits earned by the un 
fortunate women of the town, and all this in the presence of his 
daughter, who had idolized her father as something more than 
human. 

With three short, swift acts, each leading up to a strong climax. 
the play reaches its highest point at the close of the third act. 

In the fourth, in spite of its beautiful setting, the judge’s country 
home, a mansion of the Mexican days in California, the interest 
begins to drag. The young reformer’s success in causing the judg: 
to “right about face” and aid in the cleaning up of the city is not 
entirely convincing, nor is the reconciliation of the father and daugh 
ter quite satisfactory. The strongest point brought out is Felipa’s 
exclamation that she belongs to those women. That she has lived 
in luxury on the money they earned in degradation and that they 
have the first claim to her iife. Young Hamilton’s retort that tix 
two of them can serve even more effectively convinces her finally, of 
course, and the play with all its grimness, has the much-desired 
happy ending 

‘Through a Window” has the making of one of the biggest Amer 
ican plays, I believe. If the fourth act had all the swift action oi 
the first three, rising as each does to a superb climax, I should con 
sider it not the “makings” of a great play but one of the greatest. 

Manager Biackwood of the Belasco Theatre is to be congratulated 
on the first of his new productions which are to have their initial 
performances in Los Angeles. “The Gringo” will be awaited with 
interest. It is by Robt. H. Davis of Munsey’s Magazine and Henry 
Kirk, a California boy who “made good” in New York. 
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THE NEGATIVE SALESMAN 

By Etwoop S. Brown. 
7ALACKDON BRENT, writer of humor and satire, and 
smitten with desire for new business adventures, was 
revolving several plans of interest. In turn he con 


sidered the career of insurance solicitor, hotel propr: 





etor, retail merchant, furnishing-goods drummer, ani! 
finaily crystallized his decision on the real estate business. He argue’! 
to himself that he knew something about real estate, having been 
twice swindled therein. 

He talked the matter over with an intimate friend. 

“You want something lively in'the realty game ?” 

“Right you are. Something with the nip and zip of life to it, 
said Brent, his black eyes sparkling with anticipation. 

“Well, you'll catch the real whirl out in Los Angeles. Nobod 
knows you there; you'll be quite incog., and people fall over then 
selves to buy real estate in that burg.” 

“Good idea; watch me.” 

Brent packed his trunk, boarded the earliest train, and in record 
time reached the City of Angels. He found a real estate hunger—a 
positive craving—but with plenty of agents, more than eager t 
satisfy it. He spent a week studying the city, and found the ma 
jority of the choice lots plastered with real estate signs. Some were 
so plentiful as nearly to cover the properties themselves. One oi 
the most numerous was a red and blue elliptical board which bor« 
in graceful lettering the firm name and address: “De Long & 
Hernon, Suite 300, Millman Bldg.” 

Quick decision was a vital point with Brent. He would see De 
Long & Hernon at once, and show them the real artistic way to tuin 
property into commissions. 

De Long & Hernon occupied a handsome suite of rooms, with the 
finest of mahogany furniture, rarest of Persian rugs, two beautifui 
stenographers and a telephone switchboard. Brent’s quick eye cata 
logued these points on the instant. He decided that the firm was a 
progressive one. Stepping up to one of the beautiful stenographers 
he asked, “May I see Mr. De Long or Mr. Hernon ?” 

“Mr. Hernon has retired from the firm; Mr. De Long will be at 
leisure in a moment.” 

“Please give him my card,” and Brent handed an engraved past. 
board with the ingratiating alias: “Butterick Rutherford Tay, Nev 
York.” Brent was led to an inner office. 

Mr. De Long turned in his revolving chair, and invited his visitor 
to be seated. Brent saw before him a man of the world, modern, 
vital, pleasant, healthy and alive for business. He wore a neat, well 
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made suit, was groomed in correct manner and displayed in his tie 
a diamond stick-pin, neither too small nor too large. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Tay?” Brent caught the tone of the 
expert salesman. 

“| intend to secure an opening in the real estate business. Noting 
your many listings throughout the city, | wish te apply for a posi- 
tion with you.” 

De Long's glance quickly took in the short, stocky figure of the 
humorist, beginning at his feet and ending with the full, pleasam 
face and twinkling eyes. 

“If you care to work for our firm on the same basis as the other 
salesmen—which is, we do all advertising, sign work, pay the ren, 
etc., and you divide commission with the house—it will be a pleasure 
to me to have you with-us.” 

“Thank you,” Brent said warmly, “your proposition is a generous 
me and I accept it.” 

“I will have a desk prepared for you at once. Now let me make 
you acquainted with the other salesmen.” 

Brent was introduced to Myers, the house-and-lot man; Johnson 
the industrial property salesman ; Martin, the rental man, and young 
Jerley, the lot and suburban division salesman. 

The last named gentleman piunged into conversation. “I tell you 
what, Tay, you are in with a fine bunch of fellows. De Long is a 
regular prince, generous to the core and right-hands a man to the 
finish on every sale. The other boys are A-1, too. Old Johnson 


forgets to put on the soft pedal once in a while, but he’s whole. 


Myers is too finicky with us when a lady customer is around, and 


when he gets talking hardwood floors and built-in buffets we ail 


lrop to Lower C and give him the right of way. Martin's the monu 
ment of patience—if you ever rented a house to a woman, which | 
hope you never may have to do—you will know what Martin en 
dures. Suffers—that man can stand more suffering without a groan 
than three Jobs rolled into one!” 

Blackdon Brent, alias Butterick Rutherford Tay, real estate agent. 
spent several days carefully absorbing the principles of lot selling, 
and he developed a line of talk which was pronounced strictly para- 
lyzing. The glamor of land speculation grounded in him, and he 
sold, and sold well. 

One evening the salesmen gathered together in the inner office for 
smoke and the passing of tales. 

De Long remarked, “Our new salesman is making good too fast. 
Let's give him something difficult. Though I have not yet tried my 
hand, let me propose The Widow.” 

An awful groan escaped from Myers, a gasp of anguish fell from 
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Johnson. 
“Why, gentlemen, what is the matter!” exclaimed Brent, alive 


with interest. 


“Matter!” burst forth Hardwood Floor Myers, “you are about te 


learn of the ogress of this office, the mystifying, the elusive, th 
Unsalable Widow.” 

“It’s my turn at the widow before his,” broke in enthusiastic young 
Jerley. “If I can’t land her I—I—” 

Myers glanced up pityingly. 

“A youth offered for the sacrifice. Even De Long himself can't 
sell to her.” 

“When you gentlemen have exhausted yourselves, I may try.” 
De Long spoke with an easy grace. “I may add that my experience 
with women in business is most gratifying, but the widow, judging 
from lack of results, must be a difficult, psychological problem.” 

“She's a perfect symbol of uncertainty,” said Johnson. 

“Gentlemen,” interrupted Brent, “please tell me about her.” 

As a token of superiority of language, Myers was given the floor 
Brent hung upon his every word. 

“T can only tell you in part. The widow is a secret to the unini 
tiated. Even De Long does not know, beyond a certain point. Her 
name is Mrs. Theodosia Harland. For an unprotected female, she 
has too much money—$650,000.00 in real cash in her own name- 
only takes her signature to place it in proper circulation. Also has a 
large estate. She first called upon our firm a year ago. We had x 
lot man by the name of Scroggs—he’s quit the business now. He 
piloted her around daily for four months, showing her nearly ever, 
property we then had listed: he went after every deal that touched 
her fancy—single lots, double lots, lots in groups. She was as pleas 
ant and pretty as a May morning with the larks caroling heaven 
ward, but always at the critical time for closing she brought forth 
her stress of- Romantic Fever.” 

“Romantic Fever—what do you mean?” asked Brent eagerly. 

“Dug up Old Harland and romance and slush,” broke in Johnson 
irritably. “I got my dose of it, too.” 

“Yes,” continued Myers. “At last Scroggs tossed up the sponge 
and turned her over to Johnson for industrial property. You know 
it’s a rule in our office to pass a customer up the line. Johnson trotted 
out his best bargains and talked clear business—business without a 
single, marring flaw—that’s Johnson; but he got nervous, and when 
she sprung the Romantic Fever he lost his patience. She’s a dea 
thing, but Johnson is past the age of dear things—” 

“Rats—dry up,” muttered Johnson testily. 
“And then Martin, the Patient One, left his proper rental field 


the lips of Martin, a black, tragic gloom spread over the face of 
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and branched into keach subdivisions. He hung on for five long 

months, mild as a gazelle and as insistent as a leech, but even that 

combination failed; he couldn't close—she dropped back on Old 

Harland and the Romantic Fever—” 

“You said that before,” broke in Brent. ‘Tell me more about it.” 

“Save it for him—” shot in Johnson, “Let her give it to him first 
hand. Remember Scroggs’ parting injunction, ‘Boys, for once I 
give you no help. 1 want you all to appreciate real tribulation!’ ” 

“And then | had my turn,” continued Myers with deep feeling 

“Let me tell it for you, Myers,” Martin begged. “Myers sprung 
the whole dictionary on her. He tried to sell her a $50,000.00 man 
sion. He can talk lawns and flowers and beamed ceilings and wal} 
paintings and waxed floors, with a dash of real poetry sprinkled in. 
He turned himself inside out and emptied himself of the complete 
English language. He could have sold any other woman three times 
over, and he had her up to the critical edge, when she took a powerful 
stand on Romance and Fever- 

“There it comes again,” Brent interrupted, caustically. “| beg of 
vou tell me more.” 

“No, sir!” thundered Johnson, “he must suffer as we have suf 
fered.” 

“But my turn comes first, and | know I can sell her,” put in young 
Jerley. 

Jerley had an appointment for ten o'clock with the widow. Brent 
and the other salesmen hung around to see how the youthful sales 
man would bear up under the ordeal. At ten-fifteen she entered 
brent, alive with interest, observed her visible characteristics in rapi:l 
fre time. She was of average height, of pleasing figure and tastily 
attired. Her face was round and amiable, with a certain innocence of 
cast that might be pleasing or aggravating—or both, in turn. Aftei 
a sharp scrutiny Brent thought she tended toward the negative type, 
though stubbornness might be a latent characteristic. 

All eyes were fastened on Jerley, and he flushed scarlet. As Mrs 
Harland entered, she bowed to Myers, Martin and Johnson; the 
former two slightly smiling, while old Johnson could not suppress 2 
little snort. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Harland, be seated,” invited Jerley, pulling 
himself together and displaying his grit. Brent felt a real admira- 
tion for Jerley at that moment. 

“T have taken a great deal of interest in that Franklin Villa tract 
on which you have your signs. May I go out and see it?” 

“Right away.” Brent could see that Jerley was anxious to be frec 
from the deep-boring eyes of the assembled salesmen, but he was a 
stickler for courtesy: “First, however, I want you to meet our new 
associate. Mrs. Harland, this is Mr. Butterick Tay.” 
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Blackdon Brent stepped forward easily, but was completely shaker 


irom his pedestal when she remarked plaintively: “You are just 
the type of my dear, departed husband.” 

Subconsciously Brent felt the laughter in unison of Myers, Martin 
and Johnson, although they made no sound nor sign. After the de 
parture of the couple Brent asked: “Does she usually tell you that ? 

‘“‘No—that’s a new one,” answered Johnson. “That would have 
destroyed my nerves at the outset. The kid will lose. I see nothing 
but De Long, and I| doubt if he can handle her.” 

Late in the evening Jerley returned to the office. He refused to be 
(lrawn into conversation, but he gritted his teeth, like a man whx 
had begun to fight. Then, off and on for three weeks, Jerley foughi 
the battle, and Brent found the struggle rich in humor. He tried to 
gain Jerley’s confidence, but that worthy, backed up by Johnson, re 
fused all explanations. At last Jerley surrendered. 

“Tay, it’s your turn now.” 

Brent felt a trifle uneasy. It was a delightful case, beyond a doub*. 
and full of possibilities, but he could see little chance for him, afte: 
so many failures by experts. 

“The case is beyond my capacity,” he said. “Let me join with 
Mr. De Long in the final test. It will save time.” 

Old Johnson objected with vigor. Two men might upset the Ro 
mantic Fever, he argued, and single suffering would be more appre 
ciated. But Brent was firm, for he was desirous of seeing De Long 
in full action when at his best. 

De Long decided one week was sufficient time to complete a sale or 
discard the widow. From the back seat of the splendid automobile, 
3rent enjoyed the little comedy. Monday to Friday De Long spent 
in working toward the closing pitch. Brent noted the rare contro! 
displayed by his chief, as the widow vacillated from one proposition 
to another. He concluded she would not decide for herself, and that 
she objected to anyone's deciding for her. 

“Tay, our lady must decide today or not at all,” announced De 
Long, with emphasis. “I'll use gunpowder, if necessary. I've boile:! 
down to that knoll just beyond the Villa Tract. Just watch me!” 

“Now, Mrs. Harland,” began De Long as the automobile was 
whirling to the southwest, “we are going again to that beautifu! 
knoll and terrace.” 

“Really, Mr. De Long, I saw that yesterday, and | should so like 
to view that splendid lot for an apartment house.” 

“T tell you frankly that it does not compare with this.” 

“But vou will let me see it?” 

“| will not waste your time, Mrs. Harland 

“But Mr. Harland always told me that apartment houses were 


wonderful money-makers.”’ 











“Mrs. Harland, the price asked for that lot is nearly double its 
value.” 

Blackdon Brent keenly appreciated the application of right force 
at the right time, and he further felt that Mrs. Harland was due 
for a real tussle. Romantic Fever alone might change the situation. 

The automobile sped at exhilarating speed through the Villa 
Tract and on out :» the knoll. A deeper color came to the cheeks 
of Mrs. Harland and enhanced her delicate beauty. The elevation 
commanded a magnificent view, for to the west was a beautiful, roil- 
ing green extending in the glorious distance to the ocean. To the 
east, lines of magnificent residences were springing up, and broad, 
paved streets led nearly to the terrace. 

De Long knew how to combine the beautiful and the practical 
“Does not that inspire you? They laugh at us commercial men, as 
mere sellers and traders, but do you know anything more uplifting 
and ennobling than that view? It seems sordid to talk money, with 
a glorious scene like that before you, but that view is just what gives 
it its real value.” 

“Oh, if Mr. Harland were here to see this!” 

Brent felt it was coming, and he strained his ear to catch it. De 
Long was unbalanced for an instant, then he replied with tact: “The 
sacred and sorrowful past is best treated by an active interest in the 
present.” 

After a short silence, the widow said: “I know this seems like a 
splendid bargain, but aren’t you afraid the city will stop growing this 
way ; that we are beyond the edge of things ?” 

Brent chuckled inwardly. He could plainly see the difficulties with 
which the firm had so long struggled. But the master was now in 
charge. 

“Mrs. Harland, listen to me.” A concentrated emphasis gave sig- 
nificance to the words. “I want to talk to you with all the conviction 
of my being, and I want you to believe every word I say. Will you?” 

“T’ll try,” she responded faintly. 

“The city cannot help but build this way. It is building this way. 
We are making it grow to this very knoll. I know. We are now 
right on the edge. You can cut this knoll and terrace into lots 
and net $40,000.00 inside of one year.” 

She hesitated fora moment. “Why doesn’t the owner do it, then ?” 
she argued. 

“The owner must have immediate cash. He must pay a mortgage 
on a business block, or lose it.” 

“You know,” she began, grasping at a new straw, “I so much 
want to plunge into business property. I could buy a small business 
block—” 
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“You would be swindled of your last penny.” De Long was fight- 
ing against heavy odds. 

“But Mr. Harland always thought well of business blocks.” 

“Please, Mrs. Harland, hold to the issue. My salesmen have shown 
you every kind of safe investment to be had; believe me, we are all 
convinced that this bargain is our best. Is it not so, Mr. Tay?” 

“Most certainly. It is absolutely safe and a remarkably low figure 
has been placed on it.” And Brent gave a good supporting argu- 
ment. 

“Please drive me over the whole piece and let me see its bound- 
aries.” 

The automobile slowly traversed the knoll, around and across and 
at various diagonals, the sun gradually sinking to the horizon, and 
all the while De Long and Brent drove in forceful and compelling 
arguments. 

“Well,” she said as they reached the top of the rise for a final sur- 
vey, “you have about convinced me of the value of this.” 

“And you will purchase it?” 

For a moment she drooped her head in thought. “Oh, if I could 
have Mr. Harland’s advice.” She gazed long and lingeringly into 
the purple haze of the sky. 

“The great Pacific lies over there”’—she gazed wistfully—“the 
great Pacific—my husband loved the great Pacific—” 

Brent, with the certainty of fate, felt the time had now arrived 
for the great unfolding. 

“Before he died—” She paused, her eyes fixed on the far-away, 
rolling green, deepened to a richer shade in the darkening shadows. 
“Before he died, he felt the spirit of the Romantic. Such a scene 
as this stirred his blood to higher pulsing. He died—he died of 
Romantic Fever—” 

At last it was out. But in the “outing” De Long, the masterful, 
was shaken from his foundations. 

“What do you mean?” gasped Brent. 

“He died of the Romantic Fever,” she said slowly and softly. “The 
golden flood of Romance poured into his veins during the last. year 
of his life. His soul, suddenly freed from the passion of money- 
making, turned to the beautiful and noble things. He wrote a novel, 
a romance—” 

“Wrote a novel!” ejaculated Brent, while De Long sat paralyzed 
at the sudden climax of sentiment. 

“Yes, he began it and it was wonderful; so beautiful, so brave! I 
helped him with it and I tried my best to put my whole heart into 
the love passages; the dashirg hero and the tenderly, clinging 
maiden—” 

Brent strained to repress a groan. To think that this, this! had 
vanquished the entire firm from Scroggs to De Long! 
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“Finally,” she concluded, “he worked himself to a tremendous, 
overpowering crisis, a climax superb and grand—it went to his blood 
and a raging fever—a raging fever carried him to the great beyond.” 

Brent bit his lips to keep his merriment within control. Glancing 
at De Long, he noted the dazed surprise on that gentleman’s face. 
How could he broach the subject of real estate in the face of death? 

And the widow, thoroughly under her self-conjured spell, could 
not be brought to even a consideration of business. 

That evening when the crest-fallen salesmen entered the office a 
merry reception awaited them. 

“Wasn't it contagious?” gibed Johnson. “Didn’t it just fairly in- 
noculate you ?” 

“And to think she has $650,000.00 in cash, and we can’t touch it!” 
Myers spoke tragically. 

Blackdon Brent spent several hours studying the problem of the 
widow. He felt there must be some scheme by which Mrs. Harland 
could be brought into the fold. As a writer, and as a student of 
human nature, he felt that a solution was possible. At length the 
plan of operation came to him in a flash—the psychological treat- 
ment. 

The following morning he gave his announcement to the office. 
“Johnson, I believe I can cure the Romantic Fever” was his opening 
remark. 

“Don’t annoy me,” returned Johnson, “I am in a disagreeable 
mood today.” 

“Furthermore, I can sell her the knoll and terrace.” 

“T told you I was in an ugly mood. Have a little regard for my 
feelings.” 

“Tay,” broke in Jerley, “Johnson’s in trouble today. Leave him 
alone.” 

Blackdon Brent continued his play. “I'll tell you, Johnson, I'll 
make you a bet. I'll wager you a red bandana handkerchief against 
a dynamo that I close within one week from tomorrow.” A grunt 
was the answer. 

“But seriously, I am going to try, and I want all of you men to 
promise me one thing—that you positively will give the widow no 
attention—that, if she asks any of you to take her lot hunting, you 
will refer her to me.” 

“Your terms are pathetic,” muttered old Johnson, “you may be 
sure she’s yours. Am I right. boys?” 

“Agreed,” came the chorus. 

Brent arranged an appointment at two o’clock with the widow. 
She arrived, radiant and glowing. The humorist gave a satisfied 
chuckle, for her mood seemed propitious for his plans. 

“Where is our little excursion planned today?” she asked sweetly. 
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“I don’t care. Any place you want,” returned Brent indifferently. 

“Suppose we take in the East Prospect Way.” 

“Tt is perfectly agreeable to me,” he responded, nonchalantly. 
Their car was soon flying to the northeast. 

“Isn't it a delicious afternoon?” she began. 

“Possibly. We have many of them,” he said lifelessly. 

“You know this California weather—this golden languor that it 
throws upon your senses.” 

Brent almost collapsed, but it helped him to hold to his position. 

“Too much sunshine here. I wish it would rain more.” 

She continued with further enthusiastic and appreciative observa- 
tions, to all of which he gave monosyllabic replies. Gradually they 
fell to silence. 

“I want to talk about Mr. Harland,” began Brent at length. “I 
have been pondering over your little romance—which you gave us 
the other afternoon.” 

“But I do not feel in the mood for talking on that subject today 
See those glorious, toweringly graceful trees.” 

“They are eucalyptus. They make good railroad ties,” answered 
Brent in monotone. 

“But, have you no feeling for the beautiful this morning ?” 

“My feelings are all practical—they are mainly bent on closing real 
estate sales.” 

“Please show me what bargains you have in this neighborhood. 
Now there is a beautiful residence with your sign in front: ‘For 
Sale.” What is the price?” 

“Twenty thousand,” he answered, without emphasis.” 

“Why, that’s a real bargain, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t think much of it. The house is not well built. The 
grounds are tawdry and overdone. Not a bit tasty.” 

“But I think it is rather pretty. I like that clever plan and the 
brightness of the colors. May we see it?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

She looked the house over carefully, while the humorist tagged 
silently after her. 

“What a dear little closet.” 

“Strikes me as altogether too small. I like space.” 

“And you do not recommend the place for me?” 

“I prefer you to be the judge. To me it seems a cheaply built 
affair. Shall we see something else?” 

Soon they were speeding in the machine again, and the humorist 
held himself to a rigid silence. 

“Mr. Tay, you are in a peculiar mood today. What can be the 
matter ?” 

“That romance of yours has fastened itself upon my mind. You 
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say your husband died after a violent fever induced by excessive 
emotional writing ?” 

“Yes. He overdid himself, but can we not discuss that some other 
time? Show me some more places.” 

“As you will.” 

As the afternoon wore on, the widow grew less talkative and the 
pair returned at dusk in a dead silence. Blackdon Brent chuckled 
heartily to himself, for all was going well, and he had arranged for 
another tour on the morrow. 

On the second day he appeared even more indifferent; on the 
third he became pessimistic and almost morbid. And the only sub- 
ject that appealed to him was the deceased Harland and his incom- 
plete nove! 

She wanted to see lots. “Now, that block, there,” she said, point- 
ing with her gloved finger, “you have many signs on them ; they must 
be a good buy.” 

“Those lots are a frost,” he replied, turning down the corners 
of his mouth. “They will pass for individual homes, but for an 
investment, never!” 

A little later a large acreage proposition appealed to her. 

“Don’t you consider it for a moment,” he broke in pessimistically. 
“It’s good for pigs and cabbages. You are not suited to manage 
such a line.” He paused a moment; then continued: “Now, can 
you give me an outline of that plot of Mr. Harland’s? At what 
passage was the deadly fever incurred? It is a very unusual and 
dramatic case.” 

“What is the matter with you, Mr. Tay?” she flared out, half 
angry. 

“Matter? Nothing particular. Once and a while we real estate 
men get tired and lose our enthusiasm, and are interested in out- 
side matters—particularly when we don’t close deals.” He spoke 
in a depressing, gloomy tone. 

The humorist could see she wouldn’t apply the obvious meaning, 
for she responded lightly: “Don’t take my husband’s death too 
seriously. I would not want you to sympathize too deeply with 
me. Now there is a nice little string of cottages. They would yield 
a splendid income, I am sure.” 

““No—they have their drawbacks. Taxes and repairs eat up the 
rents. It is a miserable investment.” And for the rest of the after- 
noon he drenched her enthusiasm with cold water. 

The final day arrived. As a negative salesman, Brent felt that he 
was performing at one hundred per cent. He dressed in solid black 
and forced his spirits to the lowest depth. He began by talking 
of the defunct Harland, and every time the widow forced him to 
other subjects he discussed harrowing murders, ghosts, graveyard 
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confessions, and even invented several premature burials. She strove 
against it. 

“See that beautiful palace on the hill. I suppose it must have 
cost $50,000. 

“T wouldn’t want it for thirty.” 

“Mr. Tay, I do not understand you—you are the most peculiar 
salesman I have ever seen. The only things you have recommended 
to me are an impractical crocodile farm and a half interest in an 
undertaking establishment. Are you going to continue on this basis, 
and see none of the good points in the bargains that interest me? 
You don’t like the weather, the sunshine, the trees and your own 
properties—now, what is the matter? You were so enthusiastic 
that afternoon on the terrace.” 

“That afternoon—that pathetic story of your husband and—” 

She became, for the first time, indignant, even angry. 

“T never want you to refer to that again.” 

Brent felt that he was rounding to the finish in nice shape, and 
maintained his accustomed silence. 

Finally she burst out: “Have you got one good proposition that 
you really can recommend ?” 

The humorist answered with his usual depression: “Mrs. Har- 
land, you are my customer as long as you call on our firm. My 
purpose is to sell to you. The best bargain we have is the knol: 
and terrace you saw that afternoon. I really can recommend that 
If you don’t want it, I will go out with you daily, as long as you 
may wish, and show you everything. And then, perhaps, you will 
tell me more about Mr. Harland and the Romantic Fever.” 

The “Unsalable Widow” fixed him with wrathful eyes, but he 
maintained his mournful and deferential expression. Suddenly she 
burst into laughter, long and full, and fairly shook with uncontained 
merriment. “The simpletons,” she chuckled, “the simpletons !—I’ve 
led them all a jolly chase; played with them from start to finish— 
and what a rich time I’ve had! And young Jerley actually fell in 
love with me! Old Johnson was the most entertaining, though, 
until you arrived. You are a student of human nature and a real 
salesman.” 

“And what about the late Mr. Harland?” asked Brent in tones of 
the tomb. 

“1 left the Gaiety for his money,” she answered, carelessly. 

“And the novel, please, the novel ?” 

“Tt was a corking piece of rot.” 

-“And the Romantic Fever?” 

“Typhoid.” 

“Thank heavens,” sighed Brent. “And now,” he continued, “since 
all is so well cleared up between us, I know you will take the knoll.” 

“Yes. You have earned your sale. But that’s merely a detail. 
What I’ve been looking for is a clear-headed business men to look 
after my little pile. I’m not going to be a slave to my $650,000 
any longer, and, if you'll name your salary, you may manage my 
estate and give me a rest. Please say ‘Yes,’ for I’m fairly crazy to 
get back to the dear old Gaiety.” 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A MERRY-GO-ROUND IN THE WILD 
AND WOOLLY 


By Maurice ANDERSON. 
Illustrated by P. A. Carter 
NUMBER of years after Coronado explored the South- 
west—about three hundred and fifty years afterward, 
to be more exact—the first merry-go-round came to 
OM New Mexico. History does not record the event; 
hence these annals. 

Today this particular instrument of torture and delight is a 
wreck, a dilapidated relic of former greatness, but at the time of 
its construction, twenty-odd years ago, it must have been the peer 
of its species. Behold the reconstructed ruin: a thing of beauty— 
from childhood’s point of view—thirty feet in diameter, canopied 
by gaudily-striped canvas, fluttering with flags and streamers, glit- 
tering with gilt, resplendent with color. In the completeness, nov- 
elty and elegance of its equipment it left little to be desired. This 
was no simple hobby-horse affair, but a veritable menagerie of 
wood and leather. Besides the regulation steeds, the mounts con- 
sisted of lions, tigers, zebras, deer and donkeys, arranged in pairs 
according to kind, realistically painted, gayly caparisoned and fitted 
with mechanical devices which imparted a galloping movement to 
each animal as the machine revolved. 

And those rickety hulks directly behind each pair of mounts— 
they were once gorgeous chariots furnished with leather-padded 
seats, where kindly grandmothers or fond parents, too dignified or 
timid to hazard a mount, deigned to ride in compliance with the 
pleadings of importunate offspring. Then there was the barrel 
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organ, now a tuneless reminder of the days when, operated by a 
smiling wooden negro dressed in a suit of flaming yellow silk, it 
provided a wild, weird music to accompany the galloping of the 
animals and the ecstatic shrieks of riding youngsters. The motive- 
power of the merry-go-round, moreover, had been a steam en- 
gine—quite an innovation in its day—in lieu of a mule or an old 
blind horse. 

If this battered historic relic could speak instead of squeak what 
tales it might tell of glad revels at county fairs, street carnivals, 
pleasure resorts; what a record for children made happy and vic- 
tims driven to nervous prostration by its unrelenting racket ; what 
reminiscences of financial disaster to unlucky owners, or successes 
to owners more fortunate! Unhappily, reliable data as to these 
early years of its career are wanting, or rather inaccessible. 

Its authentic history begins when, after a ruinous tour of the 
South one winter, the owner unceremoniously abandoned the whole 
outfit at a small city in Missouri, the said owner being unable any 
longer to evade the horde of creditors who were closing in upon 
him. In the due course of the law the apparatus was sold at auc- 
tion by the sheriff and was purchased by one, Otto Kepple, for a 
fraction of its original value. 

Otto Kepple was the proprietor of a local restaurant, and noth- 
ing could have been farther from his intention, upon attending the 
sheriff’s sale, than the purchasing of a merry-go-round, but it hap- 
pened that a sudden freak of fancy took possession of him and he 
entered into the bidding. The result was—and it came as a decided 
shock when he realized the fact—that the merry-go-round was 
knocked down to him. Upon regaining his composure of mind his 
first thought was to find some way of backing out of the transac- 
tion, but when his frugal and irate frau pounced upon him and 
sought to impress him with the enormity of his act by separating 
him from divers tufts of his none too luxuriant hair, he abruptly 
took a new view of the matter and maintained that he had made 
the unique purchase with malice and forethought. Further, he 
vowed he would prove that the purchase was a wise one. 

The merry-go-round was set up at the edge of the town and 
thither Otto betook himself to have a look at it. The prize he 
beheld was not one to rouse his spirits. The canopy was in tat- 
ters; the animais forlorn and dejected from neglect and hard ser- 
vice ; the wooden Sambo at the barrel organ was a beggar in rags; 
the boiler and engine were rusty and out of repair; while paint 
and putty were needed throughout. To prepare the apparatus for 
business would require a considerable sum of money, and Otto had 
little ready cash. The longer he gazed upon this unwieldy prop- 
erty the firmer became his conviction that he had an elephant on his 
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hands—yet an elephant is not an undesirable thing to own, if one 
knows what to do with it. And oddly enough, with all his mis- 
giving, Mr. Kepple felt a certain thrill in the ownership of the 
unbeautiful object. To possess that machine seemed to elevate him 
from the semi-servility of a restaurant keeper to the independent 
supremacy of a showman. 

While he stood cogitating, a tall, lanky, tobacco-chewing stranger 
with a lopping sombrero approached and remarked casually: “That 
there contraption’s seen better days, eh?” 

“Id loogs lige id, yes,” replied Otto. 

“But I reckon it’s made a heap o’ money in its day, and I reckon 
it could make a heap more if it was fixed up some and took to a 
place where it would be a novelty.” 








“His Irate Frau” 


“You tink dot, mister?” exclaimed Kepple, hopefully. 

“T sure do, pard’. Now you take Oklahomy—I reckon if it was 
took to one o’ them new towns down there it would make money 
hand over fist for the galoot who owns it.” 

Otto went home inspired with a bold idea. Without daring to 
confide in his wife, he quietly set about to find a purchaser for his 
restaurant business, and in the course of two weeks he found one. 
The proceeds of the sale he devoted to repairing the merry-go- 
round and outfitting for the road. 

There was weeping and gnashing of teeth in his family when the 
full import of Otto’s plans was learned, but it all was of no avail. 
Mr. Kepple for once demonstrated that he was the master of the 
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household by ignoring all objections and ordering his family to 
accompany him to Oklahoma, whither he also shipped the ma- 
chine. 

A few days later the merry-go-round was set up and ready 
for business at Guthrie. 

“Ladies and chentlemens,” began Mr. Kepple, addressing the 
crowd which had assembled at the first toot of the whistle; “ladies 
and chentlemens, and fellow citizens and all the childrens and efery- 
boty—” Here he paused awkwardly and glanced helplessly toward 
his wife who was installed in the ticket booth. Mrs. Kepple scowled 
upon him, and he resumed: “Id aind no use to mage speeches. 
Dere is my wife—she sells dem tigets. Steb righd ub and puy 
your tigets. Ten cents a ride for childrens, and grown-up peoples 
half brice!” With this he waved his arm toward the ticket booth, 
which was already surrounded by a throng of youngsters. 

There ensued a mad, unordered scramble for seats upon the most 
spectacular mounts. In a few minutes every animal was straddled 
by some eager youngster, and every seat in the chariot crowded. 
Otto pulled the whistle rope twice, which was the signal for his 
sixteen-year-old son, Herman—who was made to qualify as en- 
gineer—to start up. As the engine began to cough, Mr. Kepple 
gave the apparatus a starting shove and, when a respectable speed 
had been attained, jumped aboard, walked to the center on a plank 
and turned the power on Sambo, who thereupon commenced grind- 
ing out clarion strains from the barrel organ. 

It was a proud moment for Kepple—this propitious beginning 
of his new career. The shouting, screaming and hurrahing of the 
joyous children, mingled with the agonizing emanations of the or- 
gan, sounded in his ears like the sweet music of a dream. It was 
a symphony with success for its theme. Involuntarily his chest 
swelled out as he walked around the circular inside platform, en- 
deavoring to conceal the difficulty he had in maintaining his equi- 
librium on that uncertain and unaccustomed footing. A dozen 
times he consulted his watch. Five minutes was the time allotted 
to each trip—how long were those first five minutes, how slowly 
they passed, and how delicious! 

At length he gave the whistle rope a single jerk, the signal to 
stop, and the boy, Herman, shut off the power. Gradually the 
gyrations became slower; the barrel organ screamed and bellowed 
in protest, but finally it drawled out a last dismal wail and the merry- 
go-round stopped. 

After successful runs at Guthrie and Oklahoma City, Kepple got 
wind that a government payment was about to be made at a not 
very distant Indian reservation, and straightway he packed the out- 
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fit on wagons and proceeded thither for the purpose of introducing 
his civilized amusement to the benighted red men. 

This move proved to be a wise one, for the Indians, flush with 
easy Government money, spent it like water. It was no uncommon 
thing for an old buck to come early in the morning with his squaws 
and children, settle himself and his numerous family on the fan- 
tastic mounts and ride continually all day and evening until closing 
time, and to do this day after day, not counting the cost as long 
as he had money. The discordant music of the barrel organ, too, 
seemed most delectable to the untutored aboriginal. 

The young bucks, as they were whirled giddily around, with 
wild yelps, mock war cries and flourish of weapons, were at first 





“START UP THE WHIRLIGIG” 


terrifying to Mrs. Kepple, but she speedily learned to. smother 
her alarm, for was not the sport being paid for? Indeed, it was 
wonderful to see the acrobatic feats which the young warriors 
performed from the backs of the wooden animals. In their de- 
lirious enthusiasm they simulated the buffalo hunt with intense 
realism; straining eagerly forward, leaning far over the side, pull- 
ing back imaginary bow strings, letting fly imaginary arrows at 
huge imaginary beasts racing and plunging before them. Likewise 
they played at warfare; enacting fierce battles, shooting, shouting, 
yelping as they bore down upon the imaginary foe. 

The Indian does not, as a rule, believe in hoarding his unearned 
increment, and so, between the rapacious traders and the seductive 
merry-go-round they were soon relieved of their cash. Kepple was 
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already preparing to leave when a trifling incident encouraged him 
to remain a week longer. An old squaw happened to bring him a 
pair of fine, beautifully-beaded moccasins which, by the sign lan- 
guage, she intimated that she wished to barter for rides. Kepple 
gladly accepted the opportunity, and again his business prospered, 
only instead of the coin of the realm, he received as the medium of 
exchange buckskin garments, beadwork ornaments, feather head- 
dresses, barbaric jewelry, Indian curios of all descriptions. At 
the close of his sojourn at the reservation, he shipped half a dozen 
heavy cases of such articles to a St. Louis firm, realizing a hand- 
some double profit by the transaction. Further, as the supply of 
curios showed signs of becoming exhausted, certain improvident 
Indians brought in ponies to trade for rides. In this manner Otto 
acquired a dozen animals and was cheerfully entertaining the hope 
of obtaining a long string of them to ship north. A disconcerting 
episode compelled him to forego that plan. One morning he awoke 
to find that every “cayuse” in his corral had vanished. Thus he 
learned of another side to the Indian character—something of poor 
Lo’s code of ethics pertaining to horse-flesh in confinement. Accord- 
ingly he made haste to get out of the country before the noble red 
man took a notion to “take back” the other property he had hon- 
estly accumulated. 

Drifting down to Texas, the Kepples operated at Dallas and 
Fort Worth, but with indifferent success, for in these cities the 
merry-go-round had long ceased to be a novelty. Next he trekked 
westward in search of virgin territory and made a stand at a place 
called H—town. The original name of this settlement, it is stated 
by anthorities, was Helltown, and it deserved its title by reason of 
its former reputation for short lives and violent deaths. When 
Kepple arrived, the total number of the inhabitants was less than 
two hundred, and ascertaining this unpromising fact, the worthy 
Mrs. Kepple shed bitter tears and unmercifully reproached her 
husband. 

“T heard it vas a lifely blace,” was all the despondent man could 
say in self-defense for his coming to such a ridiculous hamlet. The 
lone hotel-keeper of H—town, while admitting that the place wasn’t 
much in itself, boasted that it was in the center of a number of 
prosperous cow camps, and that “sometimes the doggoned village 
got pretty blame rambunctious, when the punchers came in for a 
little recreation.” With the light of this information, Otto was able 
to understand how such a small town could support its half dozen 
commodious saloons, the presence of which had hitherto puzzled 
him. 

It was Friday when the Kepples found themselves in H—town, 
but had they been able to get a freight car on short notice they 
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would have decamped that same day. As it was, they set up the 
apparatus, hoping to make expenses, at least, until transportation 
facilities were provided. While Kepple was bemoaning his ill 
luck on Saturday morning, a number of cow punchers from the 
Triangle-Q Ranch rode into town with a bunch of steers for ship- 
ment, and after they had secured the cattle in the corrals along the 
railroad track, they lingered for a “little recreation,” as the hotel 
man stated it. Now it was made plain to Mr. Kepple why H—town 
had a reputation of being lively. The reason was impressed upon 
him quite forcibly at about eleven o'clock that night. He and his 
family had gone to bed in their tent adjoining the merry-go-round 
when a pair of half-intoxicated cowboys invaded the flimsy domicile 
and ordered him to “roll out and start up the whirligig.” Objec- 
tions were quelled at the points of two big, ugly six-shooters held 
close to his face, so Kepple meekly arose and routed out his son, 
whom he commanded to get up steam as quickly as possible. A 
mob of “cow-punchers” superintended the work, punctuating their 
remarks by pistol shots. 

In addition to the men from the Triangle-Q Ranch, half a hun- 
dred other cowboys were in town. All were well “lubricated with 
booze” and just in the frame of mind for some unusual excitement. 
The fun commenced—that is, “hell broke loose”—when the whirli- 
gig was ready to start. Astride their incongruous mounts, the boys 
discharged a volley of shots and, as the music was turned on and 
the speed increased, gave vent to a series of ear-splitting “whoop- 
ees.” Ere long the canvas overhead was perforated by bullets, every 
animal riddled and Sambo—he was a favorite mark—sore wounded. 
Otto groaned as he saw how roughly his property was being handled, 
but there was no respect paid to him during the mad carnival; he 
was ordered about like a Chinese cook. “Git up more steam— 
this ain't a funeral! Let her rip! Don’t mind the speed limit! 
Keep the whistle going!” Such were the constant demands, and, 
furthermore, the boys were so ungentlemanly as to address him as, 
“Dutch, Sauerkraut, Pumpernickel, Sausage,”—anything to reflect 
upon the beloved land of his nativity. To crown all these 
indignities, not one of the happy-go-lucky patrons offered to pay a 
cent for their fun. What would his money-loving wife say to that? 
He shuddered as he contemplated the interview in store for him; 
he almost took comfort in the thought of his possible death by a 
stray bullet. 

In view of these agonizing thoughts, judge of Kepple’s surprise 
when, as the reluctant day began to dawn, a delegation of his 
rollicking guests approached him and their spokesman inquired care- 
lessly: “Well, old Pretzelheimer, we’ve had a very sociable time 
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together—you sure are a gentleman to provide so handsomely for 
our amusement—what’s the damage?” 

“Dere is lots of damage, chentlemens,” faltered Otto. 

“Name your price,” ordered the spokesman. 

Then it dawned upon the trembling proprietor that they in- 
tended to pay, and he said hastily, fearing they might change their 
minds: “Yust pay vot you tink id’s vort.” Immediately he had 
spoken he felt like kicking himself for not having had the pres- 
ence of mind to charge fifty dollars for the mischief, but when the 
boys made up a purse of two hundred dollars and presented it 
to him, he was too weak with astonishment and delight even to thank 
them. 

The news of the wild revel spread like wildfire to the remotest 
ranches and cow-camps, and consequently the punchers flocked to 
town to “play with the whirligig.” Kepple had to suffer much abuse 
both to self and property, yet he prospered financially, for the cow- 
boys were extremely liberal in settling up. At the end of his ten- 
day run in H—town, however, there was not a tail left on any of the 
animals; every beast was badly crippled otherwise, also; Sambo’s 
shiny black face was hideously pockmarked by bullets and his clothes 
were in ribbons ; and the barrel organ, heavily innoculated with lead, 
suffered a serious internal derangement, as was evident by the dys- 
peptic groans and asthmatic wheezes it now gave forth in place of 
its former all-penetrating tonal ravings. 

The next jump was to El Paso where, after having the most 
necessary repairs made, Kepple did a fair business for a few weeks, 
and then began following up the Rio Grande. He argued that he 
ought to do well in New Mexico, as this was truly virgin territory 
for a merry-go-round, and, taking it all in all, his venture was fruit- 
ful of dollars, thanks to the pleasure-loving Mexicans. Stopping for 
varying periods at Las Cruces, Socorro, Albuquerque, Santa Fe, and 
a number of smaller towns, it was two years before he reached Taos, 
the goal of his travels. Those two years were fraught with many 
strange experiences: there had been numerous mishaps and occa- 
sional losses ; once the canopy caught fire from a gasoline torch and 
caused considerable damage; once the boiler blew up and badly 
scalded Herman; another time a child was hurt by falling off a 
mount; others were injured in one way or another; there were fre- 
quent breakdowns of the machinery, and a host of trifling accidents 
peculiar to the business. 

Incidents ludicrous, weird and even tragic had occurred.. On the 
morning after one St. Patrick’s day Kepple found every animal of 
his merry-go-round menagerie painted a bright green—the work, 
no doubt, of some American practical joker in the vicinity. In an- 
other instance a half-witted sefiorita unaccountably developed symp- 
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toms of having fallen deeply in love, not with Otto or his son, but 
with Sambo, the wooden negro. Upon this unresponsive idol she 
feasted her yearning eyes day after day, and at length, her passion 
getting the better of her, she rushed to him, embraced him ardently 
and covered his smiling black face with kisses. The demented girl 
was finally cured of her rash infatuation by being told that Sambo 
was a witch who would shrivel up her soul if she continued to molest 
him. But the most appalling episode of all was that when a party 
of enraged sheep men, bent upon lynching a cattle man who had shot 
a sheepherder, made use of the rigging of the merry-go-round in the 
grewsome ceremony. 

It was with some trepidation that the Kepples decided to visit 
Taos, which was twenty-five miles from a railroad and accessible only 
over rough, steep roads, but being assured that the town was in 
the center of a fruitful valley, where dwelt twelve thousand in- 
habitants hungering for amusement, he had his apparatus transported 
piecemeal to the isolated land of promise. He merely had intended 
to stay in Taos a month, but since his amusement was so generously 
patronized in that Mexican community, he stayed longer. As the 
summer wore on, the people came to regard the merry-go-round as 
a permanent feature and would not hear of Kepple’s leaving. 

The great day of the year in the Taos valley is the 30th of Sep- 
tember, the day of the annual feast of San Geronimo, a fiesta of the 
Taos Pueblo Indians. The elaborate Indian ceremonies of this day 
attract visitors from far and near, and it was principally in anticipa- 
tion of “big business” incidental to the celebration that decided 
Kepple to prolong his stay. To winter in Taos, he held would be 
unprofitable, yet immediately after the San Geronimo festival a 
severe snow storm surprised the valley and rendered the roads im- 
practicable for moving heavy paraphernalia. Then one thing after 
another: rain, snow, the flush money after the harvests, contributed 
to his delay until it was too late in the season to risk moving at all. 
Shortly before Christmas, business reached its lowest ebb, and since 
there would be no more flush money until after the spring shearing 
of sheep, Kepple viewed the prospect of three or four dull months, 
but, as it happened, his luck had not deserted him even now. Act- 
ing upon the suggestion of Captain Darby, an American old-timer of 
the place, he inserted an advertisement in the Revista de Taos, the 
only newspaper in the valley. The ad, printed in Spanish, being 
translated, read: 


“Come Ride on the Merry-go-round. 

If You Have no Money, Ride just the Same. 
Bring your Fruit, Vegetables, Grain, Chickens, Eggs— 
Anything You Have to Sell 
And 
Exchange it for Rides on the Merry-go-round.” 


It seemed a trifling matter for the indulgent Mexican mother to 
hand out a few apples, potatoes, carrots, onions or eggs, a pound or 
two of grain or beans t» her pleading muchacho, who wanted to 
ride on the “terrible beasts,” as the Mexican children called them. 
Hence produce came in by the handful, pocketful, basketful, bagful ; 
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it came done up in shawls, handkerchiefs or newspapers, and it all 
went to swell the store of Mr. Kepple, who erected a tent near his 
business stand to receive the daily offerings. From this tent, by the 
way, certain resourceful youths purloined divers products and used 
them over again in exchange for rides. Accordingly there was the 
appearance of rushing business for a while, until the ruse was dis- 
covered and provided against. 

By operating on pleasant days all through the mild winter, Kepple 
acquired a great stock of produce, besides being supplied with fuel, 
meat, butter, milk, cheeses and other necessities for his own use. 
For the grain and eggs brought in there was a ready market in the 
local stores, but with the vegetables it was different, there being little 
sale for these since it was the custom of the inhabitants to lay in a 
sufficient supply in their own homes to last all winter. He was 
beginning to fear his stock of perishables would rot on his hands 
when once more Fortune favored him. The tribute paid to pleasure 
had been too heavy; there suddenly became manifest a shortage in 
the very sort of supplies he had hoarded up and the store bought out 
his surplus at a fair figure in order to sell it back to the natives on 
credit. 

During the three years he had been in the amusement line, Kepple 
amassed a small fortune, and at the end of this period his merry-go- 
round was badly battered up by the continual hard usage; the old 
engine was about done for, and the barrel organ worse than useless. 
Before taking the road again he would need to expend a tidy sum in 
restoring the property, hence he yielded to the importunities of his 
wife, accepted a reasonable offer for his outfit, and departed with his 
family for the East where, from last accounts, he was the proprietor 
of a flourishing seaside hotel. 

The local undertaker, the person who purchased the merry-go- 
round, or the remains of it—as was fitting and proper—made a feeble 
effort to patch up the apparatus, and by discarding the engine and 
substituting an old horse as the motive power, carried on the enter- 
prise with varying success for a few years as a side-issue to his 
regular calling, but breakdowns becoming so frequent and expensive, 
he eventually grew disgusted and practically abandoned the business, 
merely operating for a few days every year at the time of the San 
Geronimo fiesta, that is, if he did not happen to be otherwise en- 

aged. 

. Same the stoical wooden negro, who served so long and faith- 
fully at the barrel organ, has met with a just and happy reward fer 
all his sufferings. He was stolen one night from his post and for 
two years his whereabouts remained a deep mystery; then it leaked 
out—as such things invariably do—that he had been apotheosized 
into a santo and occupied a glorious position on the altar of a certain 
Penitente morada in the vicinity of Taos. There, dressed up in lace 
petticoats, adorned with gaudy paper flowers, and with his serene 
black, bullet-scarred countenance immaculately whitewashed, he is 
privileged to gaze upon the horrors of self-torture practiced by the 
fanatical “Brothers of the Light,” and to feel that his unchanging, 
beneficent smile is of some comfort, perhaps, to those zealous 
wretches in their frightful agony. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE FABULOUS 


By R. CLAIBORNE PITzer. 

CHAPTER XI. 
coon.” 
HEY found the farther bank of the river blotted out by 
| sheets of falling water, while the surface was churned 
into a white foam. 

“Dare we cross here?” Luke asked, “or must we 
ride up to the ford?” 

As he spoke, a low, crested wave went rolling past, with the 
water foaming below it; indeed, it was a wall of water, and behind 
it the river flowed bank-high. June, studying it, pursed her lips in 
doubt. “I’m afraid—” she began, when she checked herself and bent 
forward, listening. Two pistol shots sounded from somewhere on 
the obscured bank, and then two more came, muffled by the noises 
of the flood and storm. 

“Let me have your revolver,” June said. “It sounds like Smudge, 
and yet he should be over here by now. Is it possible that he didn't 
get across? I—he should be on this side of the river.” Receiving 
the revolver, she fired the five shots rapidly. An answering fire- 
arm popped from the far bank. 

“Smudge, I think,” June explained. “Evidently he didn’t get on 
this side before the storm broke. Load this again. Last year he 
pleased himself by inventing a code of signals for just us two. It 
is possible that mother or Mr. Scammel knows the code; I don’t 
remember ; it was nothing to keep secret. But I think that is Smudge. 
He fired twice then, didn’t he? Answer by one shot.” 

Two muffled reports replied to Luke’s answer; and in a moment 
two more; and again, two more. 

“Two shots are ‘no,’” June puzzled. “They must mean—?” 

“*No; don’t come?’ Don’t venture to cross?” Luke suggested. 

“Exactly,” June shivered. “They are right. We're caught on 
this side, the flood is rising fast. See, it is almost at your horse’s 
hoofs.” 

“Thick—muddy—nauseous! What a charnal smell it has! What 
shall we do now? You must not stay in the rain.” 

“The cabin,” June returned, briefly. “Fire your revolver as you 
ride away, and they will know we have gone up Cub to shelter.” 

“I hope a flood doesn’t come down here,” Luke ventured, anxiously 
surveying the swollen creek. “Not until we get out of the bed, any- 
how.” 

“It’s not probable; the heavy fall is to the west; but we must 
ride fast. And I’m horribly damp. I’m glad Smudge is at home,” 
she added, half to herself, and obviously as an afterthought. Her 
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mind was not wholly engrossed by her surroundings; some abstract 
thought, some dream perhaps, clung to her, and prompted that vague 
and meaningless remark, as it had prompted former curt phrases. 
Luke hardly noticed. 

Again she spurred her horse, and again Luke followed, signalling 
with his revolver to Smudge as he rode. The Chicagoan was wet 
to the skin. Despite the hard riding his flesh grew chill and numb, 
his hands and lips became blue, icy water trickled into his eyes, 
and his teeth began to click. For a time June’s raincoat partly pro- 
tected her body, yet her hat sagged, heavy strands of hair clung 
to her cheeks, and she visibly shivered and shook. 

“Tt’s not much farther,” she said, noticing Luke’s blue face. 
“IT don’t know how we'll get warm. I’m like a wet rat. This 
slicker is almost worthless.” 

“You'll die!” Luke groaned. “This is awful, girl! Are you very 
wet ?” 

June nodded. “Sopping,” she said; “my boots are full, even. 
But it won’t harm me, don’t worry. I’ve”—her teeth clattered— 
“I’ve been wet before.” 

“Not in this way. Aren’t we there yet? We were foolish to turn 
back to the river. We'd have been sheltered long before this.” 

“I should have known better,” June chattered. “I’m so sorry, 
Lu—Mr. Winne. You’re not used to our climate; this will be 
worse for you than for me. And our wet clothes! We have no 
way to change.” 

“Dad Welcome?” Luke hopefully suggested. “He’s ahead of us. 
You half expected to meet him near the cabin?” 

“Yes, of course. He may have something for you. I—. We're 
almost there. You can’t see—the storm hides it. To the right.” 

Falling sheets of rain blotted out the flanking hills, and the storm 
caused even near-by objects to become vague and disproportioned. 
A dyke of red sandstone, jutting from the hidden gully-bank, flashed 
past the racing horses, and June turned to the right up a flooded and 
guttered way that had once been a wagon road. The cabin came 
into view ; a long and squat log building, with the roof fallen in at 
one end, with windows roughly boarded, and with a gaping door- 
way. There was no sign of Welcome; the place appeared deserted. 

Luke numbly swung from his saddle and helped June to the 
ground. Without glancing at their animals they ran under shelter. 
The room was long and dim, a fireplace in the far wall was darkly 
discernible; yet the roof over this room was sound. There was a 
board floor, dirty and rotten, but dry, and a rude door sagged open, 
held in place to the frame by the one remaining hinge. Crossing to 
the fireplace, Luke saw a pile of dead twigs, drift-wood, stumps 
and rotted fencing thrown to one side. 
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“Thank heaven!” he said, fervently. “Some one—Welcome, I 
guess—has piled wood here. He has gone on. I'll have a fire 
in a jiffy. Is the next room habitable?” 

“Give me your match-safe,” June commanded. “No, this roof 
is all that’s left whole. Your matches, quick; and a pocket knife! 
I'll start the fire. You must get the horses under shelter.” 

“But—” 

“Don’t delay. I’m frozen. And you must get by a fire as quickly 
as possible. You might catch pneumonia. Hurry! I’m capable 
of starting a fire, I hope.” 

Luke handed her his match-safe. “The horses—?” he asked. 

“There’s a fairly sound shed directly north up the slope. We 
keep hay in the loft. I hope you find Daddy Welcome, or at least 
his wagon; you might search for the hanging tree if you are not 
too chilled; he might be there. Unsaddle the broncos, throw hay 
down, and run back.” 

Winne paused at the entrance long enough to get the door into 
place, and then climbed into his saddle. The shed was some dis- 
tance away, and, as the old road that led to the cabin ended at a 
group of crumbled stone stables, Luke had some difficulty in finding 
shelter. When he finally reached the shed he saw no trace of Wel- 
come, and when he had succeeded in stabling the horses and feed- 
ing them, he was chilled to the bone. He shivered and shook under 
the heavy lash of rain that greeted him in the open, and, stumbling 
blindly toward the cabin, he turned down the slope. But his thought 
was not of himself, nor of his critical situation; rather, his mind 
could contain but one subject—June; June’s peril from exposure; 
June, chilled, wet, suffering not only extreme discomfort, but unre- 
lievable hurt; and to him it seemed as if she were more danger- 
ously situated now than if she had attempted to ford the river. 
Thus thinking, he broke into a run, but in the dusk he bent his 
steps almost directly creekward, leaving the unseen cabin quite a 
distance to his left hand, and coming directly to swollen and muddy 
Cub Creek. He paused in bewilderment, turned down with the 
flood, hesitated, and went up the creek. A road ran there, and in 
his uncertainty Luke concluded that he must have gone past the 
cabin blindly. He hurried, therefore, while the incessant rain fell. 

Cub Creek was rapidly becoming unfordable; what, an hour be- 
fore, had been a mere trickling rivulet, meandering through winding 
ways, was now a fetid torrent, foamy, viscous, burdened with logs, 
fallen trees and even boulders buoyed up on the thick waters. Wave 
succeeded wave, even as he ascended the gully, until a thread of 
water flowed out upon the road underfoot. This brought him to his 
senses, and he stopped, gasping from the passionate run, but heated 
and feeling for the moment his normal self; and then he realized 
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that he had come too far north and that June was somewhere below 
him. There was but one thing to do; he ascended the hill slope 
until he had reached the height occupied by the cabin; thence he 
went southward, carefully peering through the storm as he walked. 

He had not gone far when he glimpsed before him the vague 
outlines of a towering spruce pine, the one tree he had seen in 
that barren gulch. That, doubtless, was the hanging tree of which 
he had heard so much; the tree where, in half legendary days, his 
cousin, Orin Musgrove, met a disgraceful death; the tree, too, that 
he had heard June say stood “above” the old Downing ranch house. 
He hurried his steps. Then he suddenly recollected Dad Welcome 
and Dad Welcome’s wagon, and he ran forward. 

In the excitement of getting lost, in the worry over June’s predica- 
ment, Luke had forgotten Welcome, but now he remembered that 
the pedlar’s outfit should have been left near the cabin—had not 
June said it was Welcome’s custom to cache his wagon under the 
hanging tree? There, sheltered by wide-spreading limbs, was the 
wagon-box, without its hooped covering ; but the canvas was strapped 
down over boxes and chattels carefully packed, a brown tarpaulin 
was tied over the canvas, and, above all, was a wet sheet painted 
in running ink with scrawled letters that announced: “Dad Wel- 
come’s cache. Don’t loot! If hungry, grub under seat.” 

When Luke finally found the cabin and knocked at the tremulous 
door he bore a heavy burden in his arms. June, in the doorway, 
almost embraced him ; the white faded from her cheeks and was suc- 
ceeded by a nervous flush; her lips trembled, her eyelids quivered. 

“IT didn’t know what to think!” she cried, catching his arm as 
he entered. “I was afraid something had happened. 1 was going 
to start after you. I’m so glad you are safe!” 

“Welcome’s wagon!” Luke rejoined; “I found it. Everything 
was there. Even clothes; see!” He threw the bundle to the floor. 
“Dry slicker,” he announced; “clothes, shirts, boots—you—.” He 
looked up. “Will you wear them? Are you warmed?” 

June had retreated to the broad fireplace, where a cheerful blaze 
roared and jumped up the chimney, and there she stood in profile 
against the light, while she carefully avoided Luke’s eyes. Water 
still dripped from her sodden garments, steaming in the heat. 

“Yes,” she returned, simply; “I must. I often did before I went 
to school. Thank you; I’m catching cold now. And you?” 

“T’'ll be a bullfrog in an hour. I can feel my toes webbing. But 
I have whisky here—bacon, coffee, a can of hard-tack—couldn't 
find any kitchen things. We'll get some sort of a dinner later. I'll 
go to the shed and change, for now I can find my way about. Here 
are the clothes. I'll wrap mine in the slicker.” 

June nodded, but refrained from speech. A glass of whisky sent 
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Luke’s blood racing, and he went into the diminishing storm with 
renewed life tingling through his body. His water-soaked cloth- 
ing he hung on pegs in the shed. The new suit of blue-jeans, Cali- 
fornia flannel and wool, was a fair fit, though the top-boots were 
a trifle large; but he delayed long enough to comb his hair with his 
fingers, adjust the red bandana more jauntily to his neck, and strap 
his revolver belt about him. Thus accoutered, dry and glowing 
from a good rub, and wrapped in the slicker, he returned to the 
cabin. A slim boy, with a new sombrero cocked over one ear and 
hiding the hair, stood where June had stood by the fire; and, after 
a slight hesitancy, faced him, blushing prettily. 

“Now,” Luke said, admiringly, “I’ve met Coon Downing. Feel 
comfortable again? This is quite an adventure, isn’t it?” He hung 
up his waterproof, unstrapped the revolver from his waist and put 
it aside, and turned to the victuals on the floor, while he studiously 
avoided looking in Coon’s direction, hoping thereby to put her more 
at her ease. 

“Yes,” she returned, after watching him a moment; “it was very 
thoughtful of you to hunt for the wagon. Thank you. And now, 
you are quite right about Coon—just treat me as a boy comrade 
until we get out of this mess; won’t you, Luke? I’ve found a place 
for my wet clothes in the next room, against the chimney where 
the heat may help dry them, and under a part of the roof there; 
all but my shoes.” She came toward him, and exhibited a very 
small foot in an absurdly large sock. “Those boots,” she laughed, 
“were big enough for five of me. It was thoughtful of you to 
bring me two pairs of hose. They will serve till my own boots dry 
by the fire. You aren’t chilled now?” 

“Fit as a fiddle. How long do these floods last, anyhow? It’s 
eleven o'clock, and Cub is booming, but the heaviest rain seems to 
have fallen. Of course, the water is coming down pretty hard as 
yet, but more naturally. It isn’t falling in sheets, as it did a while 
back. .Do you think Saw will have subsided enough by evening 
to let us across? Of course, we must get to the ranch tonight, by 
some hook or crook.” 

“The flood may last two or three days,” June said, calmly. “What 
have we to eat here? There’s a can over yonder for the coffee, and 
I see that you found tin cups in the wagon. We can broil the bacon. 

No, it’s impossible to get home tonight.” 

Lube looked up with a long face. “But your mother!” he cried. 

“She will know I am safe. Very fortunately, for more than one 
reason, Smudge did not get across before the flood, and so our sig- 
nal will tell mother that we are here. She will know you are with 
me, so she won’t worry very much.” 

“Yes, but I—that’s just it. If we can’t get to the ranch, wouldn’t 
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it be better for me to ride up the gulch this afternoon and hunt 
a prospectors’ camp? They might help us in some way.” 

Coon laid a light hand on his shoulder. “Thank you,” she said. 
“No; it isn’t necessary, though I—appreciate. But now I am just 
your boy partner, Coon. If we stay here you might manage a bunk 
in the next room, under the eaves.” She offered him her hand. 
“Shall we shake on the partnership?” 

Luke complied, while his eyes, sober and respectful, thanked her 
for her confidence. 

“Now,” she resumed, with an abrupt change of mood, “I'll be 
as hungry as a bear by noon, Luke. Let’s see how we can man- 
age. Broiled bacon, crackers, coffee—no sugar, no flour, no canned 
stuff. This will do for lunch. When the rain stops this afternoon 
we will make a raid on the wagon again and stock up. We will 
find lots of things we need. Cut two long sticks, with sharp points ; 
they will do for bacon-spits. Get me that can full of water. And 
then you may use your ingenuity in fixing a table, two stools or a 
bench of some sort—it’s odd Daddie Welcome hasn’t left empty 
boxes for seats—and forks.” 

Luke broke into song as he worked, and June joined him. To- 
gether they sang melodies, sentimental and humorous, musical and 
vaudevillian, ancient and modern, breaking in upon their music to 
exchange scraps of conversation or light-hearted banter. Luke was 
jocund of spirit, exalted, transported quite above the commonplaces 
of existence, and, without giving any coherent thought to the ro- 
mance, very tender and protective was the worshiping admiration 
that possessed him. 

At noon the two partners sat together on a rudely constructed 
bench, with a rickety table half supported by their knees, and drank 
black coffee, ate brown bacon and damp crackers, and made merry 
over the meal. Luke, steaming coffee-cup in one hand and a cracker 
sandwich in the other, had just recovered from a witticism, when 
a resounding series of knocks suddenly fell upon the closed door. 
The inmates of the cabin sprang to their feet, hesitated an instant, 
and then Coon jumped across to where the gigantic boots stood. 
She clapped the sombrero over her piled-up hair, and nodded. 

“The ranch?” Luke suggested, going to the door. 

“No; prospectors.” 

“Hey, open up, in there!” shouted a man outside. “Open up!” 

June gave a low cry of fright, and Luke turned, with an odd 
expression on his face. 

“Tracey?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, placing herself in a dim corner. “Don’t 
tell him. I—I—. Open the door.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
UNDER SHELTER. 

The atmosphere was somewhat clearer, so that, peering through the 
tain from his post on the threshold, Luke saw two horses standing, 
head to head, a short distance before him. There was no man at 
the door, however, and no man in sight, until, beyond each horse. 
Luke noticed a pair of booted legs. A hat slowly came over one of 
the saddles, and a pair of keen eyes surveyed him. 

“Be cooked if it isn’t tenderfoot Winne!”’ Tracey’s head bobbed 
up from its concealment, and he replaced something he had been 
holding in his hand. “It’s all right, Murph’. Come along.” 

They left their horses and tramped into the cabin. 

“Gad!” Tracey exclaimed, “you’re comfortable. On hike now, 
eh? I thought maybe you were Pickett.” He strode across the room 
to the fire and turned his back to the blaze, folding his arms be- 
hind him. Red Murphy followed silently, and assumed a similar 
position. 

“Glad to see you,” Luke said, awkwardly. “I thought I caught 
a glimpse of you across the river early this morning, didn’t I? Yes, 
as you say, Smudge and I got caught out; can’t get across the 
river.” 

Tracey threw back his head and laughed. “So you recognized me 
with June, did you? Jealous?” 

“I didn’t recognize you; I guessed. This is my first opportunity 
to learn if I guessed correctly.” He shot a quick glance at Coon, 
but her face was hidden. She did not exhibit any particular interest 
in the conversation, yet Luke inwardly trembled at his temerity. 
“I thought you weren’t on speaking terms,” he added. 

“I might tell you what happened to a friend of mine when he 
thought that he thought. I run my own affairs, and I reckon June 
runs hers? Or maybe 1 run them, too. That’s our business. There's 
no harm in meeting an old friend?” 

Tracey rapidly surveyed the room; his eyes glanced over Coon, 
where she lounged on her elbow in a corner of the room, her som- 
brero hiding her half-turned face. She lifted her hand and a curl 
of cigarette smoke floated over her head. Tracey nodded at the 
dim figure. “Hello, Smudge,” he said. “You’re a lazy brute. I 
thought you were to meet me this morning below the mouth of Cub, 
eh? I waited there an hour, in spite of the hurry I’m in. But I 
see that Mr. Winne has taken a hint from his name, and won you 
over? Never mind, we'll have the message before I leave. Don’t 
let’s quarrel just at present, Winne; I want to stay and enjoy your 
hospitality for a half hour or so, while I warm up. Let’s forget 
we have developed into rivals. Oh, I know more than you sup- 
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pose. June shook you under my nose. You're a possibility that 
I can’t ignore. Forget it for a while. Hunting the Fabulous?” 

“Possibly. What are you doing here, may I ask?” 

“You may. [I'll tell you in a minute. First, let me quiz you. 
We haven't long to stay, Murph’ and I. Is your ’baccy dry? Mine’s 
just mud.” 

Luke joined the men and handed them his tobacco pouch ; he took 
place beside them to their left, so that his body quite hid Coon 
from view. “Fire away,” he said, charging his own pipe. “What's 
up?” 

“Paradise; he’s up and down and ’round about. Those broncs 
outside are borrowed from a camp at the ford, east of Liver Ridge 
Creek. That’s where our camp is, and our burros are swimming 
there now, I guess. We're bound for the Buster trail to the north; 
and we're going to get there as quick as Scratch will let us. Been 
riding since midnight; as you guess, first to the ranch, then across 
the river, where 1 wasted good time waiting for this kid you’ve 
roped; and then on here. You see, down among the boomers we 
need all the horses we can get, and I persuaded June to send us 
a bunch of them. Explanation satisfactory, Othello? We're tired 
and sore and dead cold, let me tell you. Is that whisky? Do you 
mind— ?” 

Luke proffered the flask, and the men drank deeply. 

“Hot stuff,” Murphy said, wiping his mouth with a big hand. 
“Ugh! discomfortable weather, somehow. Hain’t seen a bunch of 
cayuses goin’ past this mornin’? No men, either? Pickett, f’r in- 
stance ?” 

“No; they’ve—” 

“Rustled our broncos,” Tracey explained. “There’s a big camp 
of us below Liver Creek; about fifty men, all from Kettleton; we 
trai‘ed over Sawtooth day before yesterday, and got across the Saw 
last evening. About eleven o’clock we had an old-fashioned Co- 
manche stampede, and these horses outside were the only ones 
picketed. Murph’ and I started on the trail. There is no doubt that 
the Paradise boys got busy. The way I figure it, they will make a 
raid along the line, and then pull their stakes out of the country. 
They’ve probably planned a sweep from Kettleton up through Liver 
Ridge over to Buster way, and so back to the Leather Pants district. 
There they can split up and get their stock into the north and down 
to the deserts. We've got to bunch together and-crowd them, or 
they’ll get away with everything. Murphy and I are hitting for the 
Buster trail, to warn the boys camped along there, while some of 
the fellows are walking up the Kettleton trail to get word into 
Pactolus. Whiskers is there. He will have a vigilante posse riding 
west in less than no time. I think we stand a good chance of round- 
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ing up the whole gang. Want to come along, you and Smudge? 
There'll be doin’s.” 

“Can’t just now, thanks. But how are you going to cross Cub? 
It’s swollen.” 

“Booming, eh? We will go to the head, if necessary, but no doubt 
we can get over where the Buster frail crosses. We'll stay at the 
first camp and rest, while those fellows ride west and gather a crowd. 
Oh, we're all to the good. Paradise and Pickett are our meat. . . . 
Bur-r-r! Gad, I got chilled. Let us have another drink, that’s a 
good fellow! Do as much for you, some day. Got anything like 
grub? No, don’t bother heating anything. Those crackers, and the 
bacon. Rather short on victuals?” 

“Yes, we got caught. Scammel was driving our pack train, but it 
didn’t get across Saw before the flood, so we’re close bit.” 

“Uh-huh; ride north when the rain stops. You'll find a bunch cf 
us there, with plenty of food. Eh, by the Lord, I was hungry. Ever 
taste better crackers, Murph’ ?” ; 

Murphy grunted as he helped himself and sat on a bench. He 
was a man of few words. 

Luke moved uneasily, walked back and forth before the fire, 
hemmed, and relighted his pipe. 

“So you’ve been roped by Coon?” Tracey asked with his mouth 
full. 

Luke did not reply. 

“Hit hard, eh? I reckoned she’d please you. Well, find the Fabu- 
lous, Winne; that’s your chance. How about Dow? Is he in with 
you ?” 

“No; Scammel broke with him. He tried to double-cross his father 
and me.” 

“So,” Tracey reflected, “that makes four of us ; Mac’s outfit, yours, 
mine, and Dow’s, all after the Fabulous; and you and I have rather 
inside information, I fancy. You've been friendly enough to acknowl- 
edge the corn, so I'll follow suit and say, frankly, that I came here on 
purpose to find that mine; and to—Well! Moreover, I think I have 
the best chance of the lot. A guardian angel isn’t to be despised in 
this materialistic age. Let me give you a lead, my son: Three 
out of the four of us want not only the mine, but what the gold will 
buy.” Tracey stood and motioned to Murphy. “We've got to be 
trailing; thanks for your hospitality. . . . Money will pur- 
chase a good deal, Winne; approximate happiness, for instance, 
home, friends, and all that. Oh, very indirectly in this case, of 
course; but the man who finds the Fabulous is the man who will 
marry June. That’s a superstition of mine. She turned me down, 
as you probably know by this time, because I was a fool for a day 
or two, but more especially because I was a poor engineer. Yet when 
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I get the mine— Find the Fabulous, Winne, and make your name 
prophetic. The next time we meet, unless you come up and help us 
cut out the rustlers, we will be in hostile camps. Hit the pike, 
Murph’; I'll overtake you in a minute. Bye-bye, Winne. Smudge, 
come out here a minute; you have a message for me. I haven’t for- 
gotten.” 

Murphy, passing Luke, dug him in the ribs with his elbow, grinned, 
winked, jerked his head toward Coon, and went out chuckling. Luke 
drew in his breath sharply, half turned toward the girl, and saw that 
she had risen, but stood with her back to the room, warming her 
hands by the fire. Outside, Murphy’s horse moved away. 

“Smudge,” Tracey said again, rather dangerously, “Coon en- 
trusted you with a message to me.” 

Luke studied the girl’s shoulders. Her head almost imperceptibly 
shook. That was clue enough. Luke moved forward a step. 

“Smudge has a cold,” he said, dryly. “He can’t risk exposing 
himself in the rain.” 

Tracey turned, a sudden snarl on his lips. ‘“What’s that?” he 
snapped. 

“Smudge has no message for you. He is in my employ.” 

The two men measured each other. “Well, now,” Tracey drawled 
at length, “let me tell you a few things. I saw Coon this morning, 
and after a general reconciliation something came up regarding my 
inherent rights to a little knowledge in her possession, which com- 
mon honesty told should be given to me. She promised to send the 
matter to me by Smudge and I waited for Smudge at a rendezvous 
as long as I dared; but I see now that you stole the boy. That was 
a good move, but it wasn’t the last one. I have had the luck to 
stumble over him here, and I intend to have my message intact, or 
something will happen. What’s the matter with Smudge, anyhow? 
Why doesn’t he speak for himself? I’m tired of this monkey busi- 
ness. Smudge, come out here where I can see you.” 

“If you want my map,” Luke said quite calmiy, “I don’t think you 
will find it in this cabin. I tell you that honestly. But if it is here, 
Smudge has my permission to give it to you at once, providing that 
Miss Downing wishes you to have it. I entrusted that map to 
June, but if she has seen fit to betray me I have nothing to say.” 

“Map?” ‘Tracey stared. “God bless me,” he said, half under 
his breath. “Funny world. ‘That’s what it was? Thanks, old man; 
I begin to savvy. Smudge, do you assure me that you have not the 
map with you? Recollect that it is Coon’s wish, for reasons of her 
own, and good reasons, too, that I find the Fabulous. You are not 
a traitor to your benefactress, I presume? Then give me the map 
if you have it. I'll protect you from this man.” 
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Murphy’s horse paced back to the cabin. “Hey,” the rider called. 
“Comin’? We've got a snortin’ ride before us.” 

“The map is not here,” Luke said. “It would have been given to 
you with my permission if it were. Will you take my word, or are 
you hunting trouble ?” 

“We won’t scrap today,” Tracey said; “it’s your act. I’m not 
going to rob you ; but don’t laugh yet ; this isn’t the curtain. I think 
I'll see you both as soon as I’ve finished my present duty. Just keep 
one thing in mind: I warn you now that I intend to have that map, 
just as I intend to have the Fabulous and June Downing. They be- 
long to me.” 

He left the room, mounted, and the two prospectors galloped down 
the slope. There was a long silence, during which Luke closed the 
door and returned to the table, where he seated himself on the rude 
bench. Coon did not turn from her position before the fire. 

“Well?” Luke said at last ; and the hollow ring in his voice caused 
him to clear his throat. “Don’t let us have a misunderstanding, 
please, whatever else comes between us. You intended to give my 
clue to the Fabulous to this man? Why?” 

“T don’t understand you, Coon,” he resumed in a moment. “I 
thought you were my friend. I did not expect treachery from you.” 

“T have nothing to say,” she said, coldly. “If you care to, you 
may resume our intercourse where it was interrupted. I might, 
however, ask you how you dared talk about me to Robert, when 
you knew I was necessarily tongue-tied ; I was in a very false posi- 
tion and you took advantage of it. I hardly mentioned you to him 
this morning, let me say, and certainly I gave him no cause to say 
what he did say about my shaking you under his nose; and cer- 
tainly I did not mention your map. You told him of that, yourself. 
My business with him was and is my own affair, and if I see fit to 
give him an even chance with you in finding the mine, I do it be- 
cause I believe it right. But I don’t acknowledge that I have done 
so. I might reproach you for the shame and embarrassment your 
conversation caused me, for the things you permitted Bud to say 
about me, but I prefer to thank you for protecting my incognito.” 

“We will forget the whole unfortunate incident,” Luke said with 
childish eagerness. “I don’t want to think of it. I—please forget 
what I said. I believe in you. I don’t believe a word he said. He 
doesn’t know you as I do. I wish I had dared to tell him how far 
wrong he is, how he has misunderstood you. You may have a reason 
that I can’t fathom; I am willing to believe so; I want to believe so. 
I won’t misunderstand again.” 

He stole a glance at June’s face. She stood by the fire, but now 
she had turned toward him, and on her lips was a quizzical smile, half 
tender, while her eyes sparkled. A sudden change came over her 
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face, and the smile hardened. Luke was wretched, and no doubt his 
countenance betrayed his thought. Yet he loved the girl; he knew 
that ; he loved her so utterly that, notwithstanding the fact that he 
must believe her unworthy of his love, he but loved her the more 
wholly; so wholly that nothing she could do would cause him to 
waver in his allegiance. 

“Red Murphy recognized me,” she said. “Possibly he will teil 
Robert ; probably he will tell Kettleton when he returns there. Not 
that I care about gossip, but I’m afraid Rob will misunderstand. 
He always does. I knew he would cause trouble if he met me here 
with you in this—this dress. And now it will be worse than if I 
had acknowledged myself. That is what comes of cowardice!” 

“You were recognized,” Luke returned, “and Tracey will misun- 
derstand; but he is your only acquaintance who would misunder- 
stand; even Dow would know there was nothing—nothing wrong. 
Why should you mind what Tracey thinks ?” 

Coon frowned at the wall. “If he believes I broke with him on 
account of his poverty—” she reflected. “But he can’t believe that; 
at least, I don’t see how he can. I tried to make it plain to him that 
he cared too much for money. It was all his thought, when he 
wasn’t thinking of me. He had a little money at school, but it went 
in wild-catting, and then he started selling wild-cat stock himself, 
trying to recover dishonestly what he lost dishonestly. It was then 
that— Surely I made him understand it was because of that—and 
his father. I never believed Dow or Mr. Scammel further than was 
necessary, and their story had nothing whatever to do with my 
judgment. I can forgive folly; not greed. But I’m absurd. This 
hasn’t anything to do with our adventure. I—lI didn’t mean to bore 
you.” She looked at Luke oddly. “What awful fools we can be 
about money!” she exclaimed. “It’s a monomania of mine. I hate 
it. And you love it?” 

“In a sense,” Luke returned, shortly. 

The man’s face was sullen; jealousy possessed him to the exclu- 
sion of all other passions. He felt a subtle conviction that Coon was 
slipping from him, that Tracey held the whip-hand, that whatever 
breach there had been, Coon still admired the half-vagabond en- 
gineer, and would, in the future as in the past, work for his interests, 
even to the sacrifice of Luke or of her own honor. Luke pretended 
to study the weather from the doorway, while he thought over the 
recent scene. He could not analyze Coon’s attitude. What was 
there in Bud Tracey to attract her, to form in such a clear heart as 
hers a thought of treachery? Probably in former times she had been 
attracted by Downing Scammel in much the same way. Was ‘t 
strength? Strength of body, strength of intellect? Perhaps her 
love affairs had been idealistic, emotional, romantic, but not pas- 
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sionate ; perhaps she had admired or respected, but not loved. Luke 
did not believe this hypothesis, yet, barring the one inexplicable folly, 
it seemed to fit the girl’s clear nature. It may be that she had ad- 
mired Dow for his courage, strength, presence of mind, for his su- 
periority to herself, in short; and, when her ideals had reached to a 
higher superiority, she found Dow was her inferior. Perhaps she 
respected Tracey for his knowledge, education, his reasoning powers, 
perhaps for his university and urban culture,—for despite his bar- 
barisms it was evident that he could adopt the soft customs of polite 
society when prompted by his environment ;—these things she ad- 
mired, it may be, until again her ideals advanced and she learnt that 
still she was superior in moral qualities that Tracey did not even 
understand. She was a girl with a clear head and a firm heart; she 
would never allow herself to love what she knew to be immoral, 
reactionary, or false in a man. Romanticism, while it might carry 
her away for the moment, as it had probably done that morning, 
could not hide from her its fundamental unreality, its disguised and 
picturesque immoralities. Yet Luke’s heart sank as he speculated. 
He tried to make himself believe; but June was romantic; now he 
knew it. 

Did she still love Tracey? Could she ever really love any man? 
Luke revolved the questions slowly, while he blinked the diminishing 
rain. Not unless she could really admire. She might one day find 
such a mate, but even then, though she might adore his virtues, could 
she ever love him? When you love like Juliet, when your heart 
creates for itself her passionate soliloquies, and you lose the power of 
analyzing the man or caring what he is, so long as he is himself; 
when you will sacrifice anything at his bidding, then you will love: 
not before. Love is neither romanticism nor idealism; it is nature; 
it is the mind and body of you, longing for its living companion. 
June’s loves were of the mind alone; as if the mind and the body 
were separate! She was either idealistically searching something to 
worship, or she was sentimentally hunting a romantic counterpart to 
herself. Nature does not love in that way. No, June was too ex- 
perimentive, and too critical; she could not love Dow; she could 
not love Tracey ; neither could she love Luke Winne. Luke sighed; 
a gloomy pessimism possessed him. There were many flaws in his 
reverie, but he put them by, though dimly he saw that if he took suf- 
ficient account of Tracey he would have to acknowledge in his heart 
that June loved the engineer, and would sacrifice anything to him; 
but that account Luke desperately refused to take. 

“I’ve spoken to you three times,” June said, with a trembling note 
of timidity, of pleading deprecation, in her voice. She laid a hot 
hand on his, but instantly withdrew it. “Do you— Is—is the 
weather clearing?” 
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“Yes, I guess so. I don’t know.” 

“Of course it is. Why, the rain is hardly a drizzle, and the clouds 
are breaking. We can ride down to the river before evening and let 
the people on the other side see us. Then they will know we are 
safe. Mother will have someone on the bank as soon as things can 
be seen clearly, and if we don’t show ourselves Mr. Scammel or 
Smudge may try to cross and hunt for us. Luke, I’m glad that 
Smudge did not get across.” She spoke the latter sentence almost 
below her breath. “But I should not be,” she said in a moment. 
“T did right; I know I did right. You can’t understand.” She 
cleared her throat. ‘“‘We must let mother see we are alive,” she said. 

“Yes, of course.” Luke ignored her reference to the message 
Tracey was to have received; yet he turned from the doorway in an 
odd enough humor of self-disparagement. “I suppose I think about 
as much of gold as Tracey does,” he said. “If he lost his money on 
wild-cat mining stock, I lost what little I had in a business venture. 
I spent a very small inheritance trying to make a profit greater than 
my capital, in the usual American style of business. The same spirit 
brought me out here, hunting the Fabulous. I want that mine, I 
want the things it represents.” Suddenly he stopped, remembering 
Tracey’s prophecy that the girl would go with the mine. “Well,” he 
stammered, “I meant that. I’m instinctively a gambler, I guess ; and, 
like all Americans, my thoughts are financial; I want personal pros- 
perity, the comfort and power that money makes, the pleasure it 
buys. I even want the money for itself. You hate money, you say; 
and you say I love it. I do.” 

Coon had retreated to the fire, where she stood facing the blaze, 
one foot, now in its own small and dry boot, on the end of a charred 
stump. 

“Money is merely a conventional thought with you, I hope,” she 
said over her shoulder. “You gambled in business, because you were 
twenty-odd and without conscious morality. I understand you better 
than to accept your own estimate of yourself. Even in your greed 
for the Fabulous, even if you should be—be dishonest about it, as you 
think I was—you would still be thoughtlessly following an American 
convention. You weren't taught better, that’s all. Oh, you are 
materialistic enough, but it is merely a conventional materialism. 
You imitate your neighbors, and think their thoughts. They are 
greedy and corrupt, and you are greedy; I won’t say corrupt; that is 
for you to think over. It is a fault of most city people who have any 
connection with business or business men.” 

“Well,” Luke said, “I take the world as I find it.” 

“Yes, you’ve tried to, but you didn’t get it. That’s why you are 
out here. Wasn’t your father a minister? Perhaps that explains 
your conventions. Try to think for yourself. You aren’t the wor- 
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shiper of money that you pretend, not by half. Now I—” she 
laughed shortly—‘“I rave about it, and the fever is in my bones. I 
hate it because I know its power over me; over all women. We are 
romantic materialists, with tendencies toward superstition an*l 
neighborhood morality; but, above all, we care for the luxuries of 
life, and we fear poverty. When I shilly-shally, as I did but now in 
order to help you, I’m not true to myself. I should have been more 
independent, more fearless of misconception; and yet I wish Bud 
had not said that about—about the mine.” 

Luke studied the fire, and a long silence fell. The young man 
broke it at last. “I'll find it,” he said through his teeth. 

There was a rattle at the door, it gave a little and was pushed in. 
Dad Welcome stood on the threshold, vacantly smiling. His clothes 
were plastered to his body, water ran in streams from him, his beard 
hung limp. He carried over his arm a bundle of new and cheap 
clothing from the wagon; duplicates of the goods Luke had taken. 

“Daddie!” June cried, running toward him. “Gracious, have you 
been out in all this storm? I thought that you had taken the trail; 
that you were in camp somewhere above.” 

Welcome mumbled and fingered his wet beard. “I’ve been hunt- 
ing,” he babbled, “hunting all around. I couldn’t find—couldn’t 
find—I think I hid something, somewhere, but the flood’s all over 
the world, and I can’t find anything. Nothing but the tree. There’s 
a man up there, but I—I can’t remember who he is. I think the gold 
would fill my wagon. I’m going to dress again and find it.” 

“Don’t you know Coon, Daddie Welcome?” June asked, tenderly, 
as she led him into the room. “He gets this way at times,” she said 
in low tones to Luke; “you know he isn’t clear. Don’t you know 
Coon ?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Dad Welcome, “oh, sure, Coon Downing. You're 
the one that wanted the Fabulous. You'll get it. I'll see that you 
get it. I’m Boss!” 

“Take him to the shed,” June commanded Luke, “and dress him 
Here, Daddie, drink this whisky. He will be all right when he 
warms up.” 

“Yes,” said Welcome, “that’s so, Coon—Coon! little girl in pants. 
Oh, yes, I remember her. She found a fortune.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Wars are only semi-occasional. They cannot be often, for they 
cost red blood and deplete the nation’s veins—in full sight of us. But 
all the wars that ever were have not cost so much to any nation 
as mediocrity costs all nations. The financial cost of the one looks 
big, as a National Debt. The cost of the other is far bigger, as an 
incessant national waste. We don’t notice the grocer’s bill as we do 
a mortgage. 

The irrepressible conflict between the man who Does and the man 
who Hinders—between progress and red tape—has been going on 
ever since governments began. For the simple reason that where 
you get one man fit to be President, you can find one hundred thou- 
sand fit to be good clerks, and a million not fit for anything. 

Leaving the rest of the world’s history to take care of itself, and 
dealing only with our own country, and its aggravations of Govern- 
ment-by-Pigeon-hole—the strangulation of common-sense, business 
and patriotism by dusty routine; the submergence of Presidents, 
Congress, Governors, and other creators and doers by the action (or 
usual inaction) of their underlings ; the constant submergence of big 
men by the six-bit bookkeepers who do most of their work—all this 
has been growing worse from year to year, and costs us more in this 
country than a war of the first magnitude would cost. Its one ad- 
vantage over a gun-war is that it doesn’t kill off so large a propor- 
tion of fine lads. It simply smothers the Real Use of a lot of good 
men under the dust of every day. The average citizen looks upon 
Senators, Congressmen, Governors, Presidents and Cabinet Officers 
as of some real importance. They themselves realize that 999 times 
out of every thousand, they are mere validators of a policy of ease 
invented, practiced and maintained by their confidential clerks, with- 
out whom the figure-heads would seldom know what to sign, nor 
where to sign it nor what they are signing. 

This American Circumlocution Office, the butt of ridicule for every 
clear-sighted person who ever came against it, had a fearful jolt with 
Andrew Jackson. It was still more seriously shaken up, shaken 
down, and disconcerted when Theodore Roosevelt fell upon Wash- 
ington in an avalanche of American horse-sense. He knew what 
needed to be done, and how to do it. He even knew how to get 
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work out of the army of parasites that are a large numerical ma- 
jority in any government—even ours. I shall never forget the 
change from old days when quarter to 4 p. m. meant the end of any 
real pretext of work in a government office; and a few years later 
when the host of salary-eaters had actually to work to the end of 
their absurdly incompetent hours. And how they hated Teddy for 
making them do it! He had also the faculty of getting Hiead Men 
who could not be entirely smothered by their clerks. He was not an 
infallible judge of human nature, as you and I| are; but he got the 
best men he could—and he got on the average better men than any 
other President ever got—and for a very simple reason. 

We are sharply reminded of this matter again, in its largest as- 
pects, by the so-called “war” concerning national conservation, and 
particularly the saving of our forests. Our able newspapers are 
deeply interested in any quarrel—even if they have to make it them- 
selves. Peace may have its victories, but they are not renowned in 
the sanctums. So we have been treated to hundreds of columns pro 
and con Ballinger and Pinchot. 

God pity the Interior Department. National sympathy, and every 
large business interest of the West (as distinguished from the hog 
interests of a few people) will feel all one way. 

The Secretary of the Interior in an Incident. You might take a 
straw vote in your own ward, and find out how many voters are 
aware of the full name of the present incumbent, and what he did 
for a living prior; or who was his predecessor, or his antepenulti- 
mate. Gifford Pinchot, on the other hand, is not an Incident, but an 
Event. The policy of which he is head, is an invention of good 
citizenship, of a quality both in brains and in patriotism which all the 
red-tape Secretaries since 1776 never did invent and never could 
have invented if they had all been present together in conference. 
But it is one of the most important things ever done in the United 
States. It doesn’t appeal warmly to those corporations which desire 
to “skin the country,” as Roosevelt grimly but exactly put it. It 
does not cause the average busy business man to lie awake at night— 
since it is several dollars down beyond the end of his nose and of his 
habitual prophecy. But it has the sure dimensions which to the 
historian appeal as of the major things. More than a century we 
have been skinning the country ourselves, or allowing our smaller 
fellow-citizen to skin it under our noses. Few of us would have to 
plead guilty in person to this robbery of everybody’s children and 
grandchildren—our own included. Most of us have been too sleepy 
to awaken up, as yet, to the opportunity to steal the two copper 
cents from off the closed lids of our grandmother, the Earth. If it 
had not been for a very peculiar and outlandish president, we should 
not have noticed it by even now. Pinchot is as unlike Roosevelt in 
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look, act, thought, and speech as it would be easy for the Almighty 
to make two people of His own choice—if He “went to it.” But he 
is also as unlike a routine, or political, or “business” cabinet officer 
or other gcvernment time-killer, as is Roosevelt himself. He is one 
of the men who “doesn’t have to.” A gentleman and a scholar, of 
independent wealth—neither office nor the things that go with it 
(whether salary or mud) have any rope on him. Nor is he a half- 
baked “reformer” anxious to work out glittering ideals. He has 
more business sense than any man who has ever opposed him—the 
difference being that his business is of the kind that lasts a thousand 
years and for the whole of the people. Whereas, that of others is for 
the most part for themselves. Pinchot is one of the best things that 
has ever happened to the United States; a token of that same hope 
which is the real life of the nation—that now and then we shall be 
able to find, in a republic, a real man who can be brought into public 
life at his own cost. Next to Roosevelt, Pinchot is the best friend 
the West ever had. His brains and his tact have been a real service 
to the whole nation, and particularly to the Western half of it, 
which no one can measure today, but which history in two or three 
centuries will write very large. 

It would be unfortunate if an excellent gentleman who came from 
Seattle or somewhere, should have any friction with the policy that 
neither corporate greed nor red-tape stupidity will ever kill. It 
would be still more unfortunate if any weight of the administration 
should be given to the wrong side of this internal and everlasting 
fight between the Dead Letter and the Live Act. But whatever the 
temporal entanglement, there is no question as to two things—that 
the policy of conservation will be the policy of the United States 
forever, Amen—no matter who hinders it for the moment—and that 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot will be remembered and 
written about, a thousand years from now, as the men who fathered 
that policy and made it stick—to the advantage of ten times as many 
million citizens as there were in the United States when that policy 
was begun. Now and then someone puts rails on a track and wrecks 
the train. But I have never known of anyone stopping a railroad. 
And the conservation policy is going to be IT, even after railroads 
may have been abandoned in favor of aeroplanes. 

Since this was written, the impossible has happened—as Napoleon 
remarked it generally does. President Taft has thrown Gifford 
Pinchot out—having listened to bad advice. It’s a sorrow and a sin. 
President Taft has never made an appointment—he never will make 
an appointment—which will make good to the people of the United 
States for the dismissal of Pinchot. Anyone who knows anything 
of American history knows this. 

Out here in the West we know Ballinger and we know Pinchot— 
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as Mr. Taft evidently doesn’t either. It won’t take us half a minute 
to choose. Pinchot is accused of telling the truth for our sake, with- 
out asking leave of Uncle Jimmie. He is fired—not for “insubordi- 
nation” but for truth. 

As for Ballinger—oh—war! 

As for the American public—just notice what they'll do. Our 
memory is short—but it will carry Pinchot. 


You may have observed that many meek, unprofane, and God- 
fearing citizens look with approval upon that epigram of the anony- 
mous philosopher who says “Life is just One Damn Thing After 
Another.” It’s getting more so all the time. An earlier and less 
witty philosopher remarked that “Life is a Conundrum.” Trash !— 
it is a rapid-fire, endless-chain procession of conundrums, tripping 
upon one another’s heels. It is a steady file of sad tax-payers and 
citizens and incumbents of this mortal frame, constantly asking 
“Why ?” 

Probably the most frequent single question we have to ask is 
“Why is a Hog?” In his natural state on four feet he is the Noblest 
Beast that roams the Plain; good for man’s consumption from the tip 
of his nose to the periwinkle of his tail; and in any shape—fresh, 
fried, salted, smoked, corned, or soused, or as “head-cheese.”” The ac- 
cumulated fatty tissues of him grease the way for half the culinary 
machinery of the world. He fits his environment and serves his 
master as no other four-footed beast ever did. 

There is no conundrum about the quadruped. The daily question 
is “why is a hog on two feet”—and the centipede hog, or the milli- 
pede hog or a city full of hogs, biped, is all the same conundrum. 

Only a little while ago we were shaken up in our feelings and had 
to write letters and hold indignation meetings and jab our Congress- 
men and Senators to keep Niagara from being turned into a mere 
hole-in-the-ground by a greedy power company; and to keep brute 
quarrymen from blowing the whole face off the Palisades of the 
Hudson; and every now and then some similar atrocity and van- 
dalism comes up which has to be fought. Pretty soon someone will 
be making a dam-site of the Grand Cafion of Arizona, or painting 
letters half a mile high along its side advising us to take Mr. Tutti- 
frutti’s little liver pills. Nearly every city in America is disfigured 
by the bill-board hogs who for a few cents a day spoil landscapes for 
the tax-payer, citizen and visitor. 

The latest thing to make us rise up on our hind legs and protest 
against the H. H. (alias Human Hog) is the attempt of San Fran- 
cisco to save a few dollars on its water supply by spoiling the second 
Yosemite—namely, the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, which is as noble as 
the famous Yosemite ; as important to the nation ; as much a heritage 
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to all California and all the United States and all the world as the 
Yosemite, or the Yellowstone, or the Grand Cafion. But San Fran- 
cisco instead of getting its water supply from somewhere else at a 
little more expense, desires to flood this magnificent valley. 

I have already, years ago, expressed in my inalienably mild lan- 
guage the feeling aroused among patriotic Californians by a former 
attempt. San Francisco has returned to the attack. There is a 
strong disposition in Washington to grant this outrageous perversion 
of public interest for a single community. Relatively few people 
have thus far seen the Hetch-Hetchy. It is only a very few years 
ago since very few people had seen the Yosemite. What would you 
think if anyone were to propose to destroy the Yosemite—blow it 
down, or fill it up, or otherwise ruin it for public visitation? The 
Hetch-Hetchy is just as important—and when you see it, you will 
say so. It is time to get busy. Jab Senators and Congressmen; 
write everyone you know that has a pull in Washington. Protest 
against this, which would probably be the most atrocious, ignorant 
and brutal vandalism ever perpetrated in the history of the United 
States or in any part of America. Send to Brave Old John Muir, 
302 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, for his interesting pamphlet on this 
matter—and get busy at once. The Greed Hog never sleeps. 


When the foremost educator in America, the President Emeritus 
of Harvard College, put forth a list of books to fill a five-foot shelf, 
and to give the reader a liberal education—every library in America 
was at once interested. Even the newspapers woke up. No such 
dictum has troubled the face of the literary waters since Sir John 
Lubbock made his famous list of the “one hundred best books” 
a quarter century ago. The trade journals constantly advise us 
as to the “best sellers ;” it is very rarely that we have an authorita- 
tive list of the best books. 

The first question of a library is whether it contains the books 
listed by President Eliot. The Los Angeles Public Library has 
several copies of each. The second question turns from the ma- 
terial to the critical. President Eliot’s list is made for an enter- 
prising firm of publishers who will reissue these books (all exempt 
from copyright) under the title of “the Harvard Classics.” The 
almost universal criticism that the Bible and Shakespeare are omitted 
has been answered by Dr. Eliot with the statement that everyone is 
supposed to have read these already; and they would take undue 
space upon the shelves. 

The King James edition of the Bible is the foundation of any real 
education in the English language. Shakespeare is the foundation 
of any real education in English literature. Time was when New 
Englanders who buy books might be expected to have read already 
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the Bible and Shakespeare. But that day has passed, even in New 
England. Why Chapman’s Homer should be omitted, while Dry- 
den’s Aeneid is included; why we should have Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations” and not Bryce’s “American Commonwealth”— 
these and other questions might continue to be quibbled over if those 
five feet of books were to be taken too seriously and too rigidly. No 
two college presidents or critics would agree on such a list. No 
scholar needs advice from any of them. The people who do need 
such advice, need that a man of Dr. Eliot’s standing prescribe some 
books that they must read whether they like them or not, and some 
books which they ought to read and will be glad to. There are cer- 
tain works which everyone should be forced to read at some time in 
their lives ; but, on the average, nowadays, people will read only what 
they can swallow without a capsule. Andrew Lang has hit this off 
beautifully in his gentle sarcasm, “Books I Have Stuck In,” frankly 
admitting his own inability to finish many of the things he should 
have read. If one of the foremost English men of letters today 
cannot culture himself from the orthodox sixty inches of books, 
what hope is there for the average of us? 

But when we have made Dr. Eliot’s shelf measure five feet and 
six inches—which is not a serious addition—and have added the 
Bible (which can be had in a beautiful edition one and one-quarter 
inches thick) and a few of the vest-pocket plays of Shakespeare, and 
perhaps an anthology or two—there is one book which none of these 
list-makers has touched, though it is the third most important in 
the world as a means of culture. The generic trouble with this 
making of lists of “best books” is obvious. Best for whom? For 
college professors, ministers, cowboys, street laborers, women’s clubs, 
or which? It is much like making a universal bill-of-fare for Lap- 
landers, New Englanders, Californians, Mexicans, Hawaiians. Some 
people in some climates might prefer a diet of humming-birds’ 
tongues. People in other climates are addicted to tallow candles. 
Some people are carnivorous; and some are vegetarians—and some 
joined to idle breakfast foods. 

There is no farmer and no miner and no “white-wing” who would 
not benefit his mind by reading Plato’s “Apology” and the “Diary 
of John Woolman.” But no matter how many such horses you bring 
to the water, the question is how many of them you can force to 
drink. Books cost money. Even Dr. Eliot’s edition will come to 
at least $8 a foot. 

Next to King James and Shakespeare, the book which should be 
on every family shelf is—the Scrap Book. 

It is a thesaurus of the individual’s life; and has that advantage 
over all other books which are made by other people. It is the best 
possible family record—for photographs, memoranda, documents 
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and everything else. It saves the vagrant verse and the material 
clippings which you wish to copy. Just as the camera has ceased to 
be a mere tool of the professional or of the “fiend,” and has become 
a recording clerk for the family ; just as the card catalogue has ousted 
the clumsier forms of business, so the scrap book to those who know 
how to use it means more in the average household—more for culture 
and more for comfort, and more for convenience, and more for Love 
—than any other volume except the Book of Books. 

Besides the fugitive savings of photographs, papers and clippings, 
the scrap-book enables one to keep in a small compass the cream 
of fifty feet of literature. One can have Keats’s few best poems; 
and Tennyson’s few best, and Poe’s few best, (Dr. Eliot’s list would 
indicate that there has never been an American poet), and at least 
Walt Whitman’s “Captain, My Captain”; Lincoln’s “Gettysburg 
Address”; Joaquin Miller’s “Columbus”; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; the “Ancient Mariner”; “Alexander’s Feast”; and some- 
thing from Tom Moore and Kipling and Whittier and Longfellow 
and Scott. 

The Los Angeles Public Library uses over 200 scrap-books. I 
have personally about twenty-five. There is nothing better to give a 
child than a scrap-book containing photographs, and room for such 
things as the owner may wish to add. 

The Los Angeles Public Library has invented a scrap-book of 
its own, as cheap as any on the market, and far more durable. I 
hope it will be possible to offer this without profit to the library and 


simply as a means of culture. 
Cuas. F. LumMis. 

















TO CONSERVE THE mis- 
SIONS AND OTHER HIS- 
TORIC LANDMARK® OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Founded 1895 


ficers 
President, Chas. F. Lumm 
Vice-President, Margaret ‘Soller Gra- 


am. Directors 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 North Henry W. O'Melveny. 
Spring St. Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, Citizens’ National Bank Arthur B. Benton. 
a a Membership Committee, Mrs. Margaret Collier Graham. 
G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. Chas. F. Lummis. 


The Union Oil Company, through its manager, Mr. J. S. Tor- 
rance, has deeded to the Landmarks Club the beautiful historic 
ruins of the Mission Purisima, near Lompoc, on condition that the 
sum of $1500 be expended by the Club to preserve these venerable 
monuments of history and architecture. With the buildings, the 
deed carries sufficient land to safeguard them and to make a public 
park. The whole gift is worth several thousand dollars. 

These ruins have been long neglected and need immediate atten- 
tion. They are so breached that every rain causes havoc which 
$2000 would not repair. We must Save them as a heritage for Cali- 
fornia and the Nation. 

All members of the Landmarks Club (which is incorporated for 
just such things) should pay up at once at least their annual dues 
of $1 per annum. All good Americans, wherever they live—all 
patriots, indeed, of any part of this our joint world—should help in 
this work. Membership in the Landmarks Club is open to all. The 
dues are $1 per year, and there is no initiation. Additional contri- 
butions are welcome. There are no salaries—all moneys go to the 


saving of our historic monuments. 
The Club has done more than any other organization in America 


to preserve the heritage of the future. Its “literature,” illustrated, 
will be sent to anyone free, upon request. 





Previously acknowledged—Dues, $8802.50. 
Landmarks Club Subscriptions ~ bape 

Allen, H. B., $2; Burnham, R. W., $2; Buell, E. C., and wife, $4; Bicknell, 
John D., $2; Bigler, Frank S., $2; Bulla, Robt., $s; phn G. H., $2; Bodkins, 
John J., $2; Bennett, R. H. , $2; Bridge, Norman, $2; Boothe, C. B., and wife, 
$4; Clark, Wesley, $2; Conaty, Bishop Thos. J., $2; Cunningham, Curtiss & 
Welch, $2; Duque, J. L., $2; Dunn, W. E., $2; Davis, Chas, Cassat, te Dow, 
H. G., $2; Eldredge, Zoeth S., $2; Fisk, John P., $1; Faulkner, A. R.. $2; 
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French, J. B., $1; Fieming, Arthur, $2; Gay, Mrs. G. S., $2; Gibson, Jas. A., 
$1; Gothe, C. M., $2; Griffin, Martin, $2; Hellman, W. H., $2; Holterhoff, 
Godfrey, $2; Hubbell, Lora A., $2; Hooker, Katherin, $2; Hamersly, E. G., 
$2; Healion, M. C., $2; Hubbard, Mrs. Ella, $2; Johnson, Jos. H., $2; James, 
Geo. Wharton, $2; Kays, J. W., $2; King, F. W., $2; Lee, Bradner W., $2; 
Loew, Mrs. J., $2; Lashbrooke, John H., $2; Lewis, Mary Agnes, $1; Mac- 
Gowan, D. G., $2; McBride, J. H., $2; Marble, Mrs. J. M. C., $2; Matthews, 
Chas., $2; Meeker, J. Elizabeth, $2; Meeker, Mrs. J. E., $2; Meeker, Miss, 
$2; Macleod, Malcolm, $2; Mohr, M. C., $2; Myers, Wm. R., $2; Munk, J. A., 
$2.00; Mossin, Mrs. J. G., $2.00; Mitchell, Drusilla, $2; McFarland, A. M., 
and wife, $4; Nelson, H. P., $2; Otero, M. A., $2; Perkins, E. T., $2; 
Poindexter, R. W., $2; Pridham, William, $2; Richards, J. T., $2; Solano, 
Ella B., $2; Sherman, Mrs. H, 8., $2; Stephens, Wm. D., $2; Slauson, Sarah P., 
$2; Story, Adella B., $2; Stickney, Susan H., $2; Smith, C. W., $2; Vroman, 
A. C., $2; Wells, A. G., and wife, $4; Williams, Mrs. Fred C., $2; Wolter, 
J. W., $2; Woolwine, W. D., $1; Wiggins, Frank, $2. 
Donations. 

Allen, H. B., $1; Bulla, Robt. N., $1; Clark, Wesley, $3; Griffin, Martin, 
$1; Hamersly, E. G., $3; Healion, M. C., $3; Solano, Ella B., $1; Hubbard, 
Mrs. Ella, $3; Conaty, T. J., $50. 


SUNSET ON THE STRAND 


By Avpison H. Grsson. 


LOSE following along the path 
i Of swift-departing day, 
The sunset rays weave strands of gold 

Where sapphire ripples play. 
With shafts of iridescent light 

The blue above is riven, 
And clouds of radiant beauty rise 

Like spires and domes of heaven. 


In silence o’er the twilight sea 
The white gulls wing their flight, 
While, homeward bound, the fisherman 
Rows through the waning light. 
A jeweled robe the sunset flings 
About yon mystic dome, 
And soft sea-voices call and call, 
“O wandering feet, turn home.” 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE SOUTHWEST SOCIETY 
Archeological Institute of America 


President, M. A. HAMBURGER. 
vas. BW, — H. G. Otis, Henry W. O’Melveny, Dr. Norman Bridge, 
4 ones. 
Treasurer, W. C. Patterson. Secretary, Chas. F. Lummis. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

Jas. A. Foshay, Chairman; Joseph Scott, Robt. N. Bulla, Chas. Cassat 
Davis, Dr. J. A. Munk, Willoughby Rodman, John D. Bicknell, M. A. Hambur- 
ger, Jas. D. Schuyler, Herbert J, Goudge, Chas. F. Lummis, (Curator of South- 
west Museum, Hector Alliot). 

ADVISORY COUNCIL: 
The foregoing — and 


Louis A. Dreyfus, Santa Barbara. J. - McBride, Pasadena. 
Charles Amadon Moody, Los Angeles. — . Marston, San Diego. 
Walter R. Bacon, San Francisco. John % North, Riverside. 


*HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS: Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Washington; 
Chas. Eliot Norton, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 


*By their consent, and subscribed by the Southwest Society. 


The annual meeting of the Southwest Society of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America was notable for the extraordinary 
progress reported as to the Society’s work for the year. No scien- 
tific body in America has ever made such a record; and the South- 
west Society, having now no other records to beat but its own, is 
actively engaged in beating that. 

The present membership of 427 includes many of the foremost 
citizens of California and the Southwest. The quality of the mem- 
bership may fairly be judged by the officers, as above. 

The last six months of 1909 have marked more progress for the 
Society than any two years of its previous history—though already 
the pace-maker for other societies in this branch of the preservation 
of history. 

The most important events of this six months were (within a 
couple of days of one another) Mrs. Jones’s bequest of $50,000 for a 
memorial hall, and the election of Mr. Hector Alliot as Curator. 
The latter action has not only given us a Curator of experience and 
of the qualities that kindle interest ; but also one competent to, and 
willing to, catalogue the priceless collections gathered by this Society. 

The report of the Treasurer shows: 

From October 31, 1908, to November 30, 1909: 

















0 eee ee $2602.74 
a SE TS ES. ee _$ 16.29 
OS OETA DCR ‘pitasintiss 
Transferred to Museum 20 300.00 
Miscellaneous _ .......... Pie eC. eae _ 135.19 
Institute (A. I. A. ) - scicideeeleeleinciteniciniacnton 1000.00 
Museum Purchases . Oat , 6.50 
Postage eS he 172.40 
Printing and occu ssididtealigebidstiectrinatese 97.25 
a ceiaticacinlibdientaininesieaienerstntnteninsientnntewes 50.00 
SF a ela a iar ae 8.00 
$2403.88 
Balance in Bank Nov. 30, 1909 _.. $ 198.86 

———_ $2602.74 
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The report of the Secretary was as follows: 

On the 20th of November, 1903, the Southwest Society was 
founded in Los Angeles as the fourteenth affiliation of the fore- 
most scientific body in America. The thirteen other societies at 
that time had a total membership of 1178 living members. It should 
be observed here that the Institute carries its life members forever 
on its roster. The Boston Society, for instance, thus carries some 
sixty names of deceased citizens. 

The next annual report of the Institute—the first in which the 
Southwest Society enters—shows (November, 1904,) the following 
very significant figures which I ask you to observe carefully, as an 
index of the character of this community : 


LIVE GAIN 

YEAR MEMBERSHIP, OVER 
SOCIETY. FOUNDED. 1904. 1903. _ Loss. 
SS ee sil oe ae 1879 225 ae 17 
New York ........ — ' 14 
Baltimore — 54 4 = 
RE a 1889 138 59 “n 
ae . — 79 4 ot 
Detrot  ........ —_ 126 wae 1 
Wisconsin _ ...... as 22 meee: 5 
Cleveland ....... in 1895 51 0 - 
Connecticut ....................... SS 72 0 id 
Meso... a 32 13 os 
Washington, D. C. .... sana 1902 132 14 sea 
ES AS __......1902 27 10 ia 
SE vedlilaicintiocerniesiiah 1903 77 10 a 
Southwest  .... ——, 116 116 ie 


That is to say, in its first year the growth of this Society was 
nearly ten per cent. of the total membership of the Institute. 

In 1908 there were twenty-one societies with a total membership 
of 2200. In 1909 there were thirty societies in the United States 
(including six branches) with a total of 2298 members; and in 
Canada eight societies (including one branch) with a total of 508 
members. This makes the grand total of membership 2806 for thirty- 
eight societies and branches. Twenty-five of these societies have 
been founded, and 1628 of these members added, since the South- 
west Society came in. It is not too much to say that this growth 
has been not only posterior to, but very largely on account of, the 
extraordinary success of the Southwest Society. Up to the time of 
its splendid innovations, most of the Institute had not seen anything 
in America worthy of serious scientific attention; and the living 
spirits who are now in the ascendency had been unable to establish 
societies outside the narrow bounds of the Far East. A society was 
founded in San Francisco a few weeks before the Southwest Society, 
but it died a-borning. It was only after the Southwest Society had 
passed the “300 mark,” and vastly outstripped all other societies in 
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membership, that it became possible—upon the arguments of gen- 
erous competition and local patriotism—to establish societies in 
Colorado, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Santa Fé, Kansas City, the North- 
west, Utah, San Francisco, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and so on; 
and a splendid foundation in Canada—the latter within a year. 

You will notice that in the first five years of the life of this So- 
ciety, the total net gain of the Institute was 944—that the Southwest 
Society and those which followed it had made a net gain of 1010 
members; and that all the Eastern Societies which were older, had 
in the same five years made a net loss of 66. 

You wiil notice also by the following table that in six years up 
to and including 1909, the thirteen older and Eastern societies made 
a net loss of 66 in membership; while the Southwest Society alone 
made a net gain of 427; and with its successors the net gain for 


1909 was 633. 


YEARS 1909 SIX YEARS. 

SOCIETY. OLD. MEMBERSHIP. LOSS. GAIN. 
Boston 30 236 22 
New York 25 161 71 
Baltimore ... 25 53 3 
Pennsylvania 20 113 34 
Chicago 20 92 ‘ali 17 
Detroit 20 77 3 
Wisconsin 20 40 23 
Cleveland 15 44 7 
Connecticut 11 66 6 
Washington 7 165 . 43 
SOW ota 7 72 41 
Pittsburg .. 7 66 
Southwest Society 6 427 427 
I 5 87 87 
Cincinnati ............. 9 41 41 
ae... 3 125 125 
Rochester, N. Y. 3 39 39 
Sa 3 38 38 
San Francisco 3 54 54 
Kansas City ...... 3 55 55 
Washington State 104 104 
Rhode Island 69 69 
New Jersey . 55 55 
Portland 51 51 
Ee ce 508 508 


If anything is made plain by this official table, it is that the work 





of the Institute has been Americanized. The old Eastern Idea that 
the only antiquities and history in the world worth our studying 
were in the Classic Lands has been mollified. Since the activities 
of the Southwest Society began in the West, we have found that 
the inside of America is as important and as interesting, even for 
science, as are the classic lands. It is admitted throughout the Insti- 
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tute that this Americanization of the work has been chiefly due to 
the Southwest Society, and to the magnificent support given it by 
this patriotic community. You will notice that there are now as 
many societies west of the Mississippi River as east of it; whereas, 
before the foundation of the Southwest Society and its success in 
carrying the flag westward, a little society of seventeen people in 
lowa, and one of 128 in Detroit, and one of twenty-eight in Wis- 
consin, was as far as the Institute had been able to come west. And 
of course you realize that in all the other societies our work has been 
a stimulus and help. Even the societies which have lost ground 
have not lost so much as they would have done but for the new 
vitalization of the Institute. The academic pump had run pretty 
dry. 

Out here we do not need to depend upon Greek professors, no 
matter how excellent. We put the Western Idea into our science 
and into our scholarship. We have been asked scores of times by 
the Institute and by officials of other societies as to the “secret of 
our success.” We answer that there are two “secrets.” First, that 
we have a community such as does not and cannot exist in the East. 
And, second, that we “mix business with our science.” 

You will observe also that the Institute has far more than doubled 
its membership since the Southwest Society came in. That its gain 
has been overwhelmingly in the West; and that of all societies the 
Southwest Society has made the most wonderful growth. 

Besides this, ours was the first society to work. Before that, all 
the rest of the societies were simply feeders for the Institute. It 
took a long, hard fight with the Institute itself before we secured 
control of our own revenues. We insisted that we should conduct 
expeditions, maintain a curator, and an exhibit, and in other ways 
make this a living entity of this community. 

Now, the Colorado, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Utah Societies are 
also doing real work—fired by our example. 

Only those in the thick of the fight can realize how long and tire- 
some was the struggle for five years to bring about this American- 
ization of the work. Progress against provincial ideas (even aca- 
demic-provincialism), is always an up-hill task. But we have won. 
These tables show it. 

But this is only a small part of the achievement. Three years ago 
there was no consensus whatever in national science. No two uni- 
versities, no two departments of government, were allied for this 
cause. It took a bitter fight, which lasted for five years; which ran 
against, and won over, all the ramifications of Congress, and resulted 
in the Lacey Bill to save American antiquities. It harmonized and 
systematized and brought into collaboration the chief museums and 
universities of the country, and the jealous departments of the gov- 
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ernment; and won out at last only by the direct and repeated per- 
sonal interference, on our behalf, of that magnificent American, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Today the Institute is a national corporation by act of Congress; 
the leading universities and museums of the country, the govern- 
mental departments of the Interior, and Agriculture, and the Bureau 
of Ethnology, are all pulling together with it. We have organized 
the School of American Archaeology on an even broader plan than 
the world-famous Classical Schools in Athens, Rome and Jerusalem. 
And we had this year more men in the field, and did more work, than 
all three ‘of them put together. The Territory of New Mexico 
(which Senator Beveridge thought “too ignorant to be admitted to 
Statehood”) has given us for this school the famous “Governor’s 
Palace” in Santa Fé, with a fund for repairs and $5,000 a year for 
maintenance. Mr. Jos. Scott and the secretary of this Society are 
the local members of the managing board of this school; and the 
latter is a regent of the New Mexico Museum. The plans for restor- 
ing the old palace to its historic aspect are being drawn by another 
of our members—Mr. Sumner P. Hunt. 

The secret of large success is to put your money to work for you 
while you sleep, and to get other people to work for you also. No 
man can build up a great business alone, nor can any society. So 
far from being a rival to the Southwest Museum which this society 
has founded, the School of American Archaeology and the New 
Mexico Museum will be its allies. Through them, without a cent 
of expense except the freight, we shall conduct more expeditions, 
and secure more museum specimens, than we could get for $3000 a 
year. This is a cosmopolitan community. The society and its work 
are in keeping. The museum which we have founded will be cos- 
mopolitan also. We are pretty smart out here; but not smart 
enough to cut the rest of the world out from under us, nor to decline 
their help when we can have harnessed to our service a system of 
science, education and activity which reaches throughout this nation 
and over most of Canada, and down through Mexico, Yucatan and 
Guatemala. 

But while it has been securing a national organization and co- 
operation, the Southwest Society has not been idle at home. It has 
maintained a Curator for nearly five years, and a free public exhibit 
for three. Beginning in a little room in the Pacific Electric Build- 
ing, we have now space to show a small part of our collections. The 
present quarters are a gift from one of our most patriotic members, 
Mr. M. A. Hamburger, his donations amounting to $4000. We 
have acquired (by gift and purchase and pledge) collections worth 
over $80,000; and we have raised in subscriptions, from $1.00 up, 
in cash or its equivalent, over $60,000. You have observed that the 
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late Mrs. Carrie M. Jones has also made a bequest of $50,000 to the 
Southwest Museum for a memorial building. Mr. C. M. Stimson has 
added to his will a bequest of $5000, and deed to 150 acres in the 
Antelope Valley. 

The Southwest Society was founded not only to keep this com- 
munity in touch with scientific research the world over, but particu- 
larly to found and maintain a museum in this community for the 
whole Southwest. Two years ago this month the incorporation of 
such a museum was realized. The distinguished head of the VU. S. 
Army, retired, Lieut. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, is president. The col- 
lections acquired by the Southwest Society have been made over to 
this museum. The Society has also secured the most magnificent 
location in the United States for a public museum. Sixteen-and-a- 
fraction acres have been paid for at a total cost of $30,000. The 
remainder of the hill at $15,000 should be purchased without fail in 
order to make the site matchless. This work has been almost entirely 
in the hands of Henry W. O'Melveny, Chairman of our Finance 
Committee and of our Law Committee—the latter including also 
Jos. Scott, J. D. Bicknell and Chas. Cassat Davis. 

During the six years of the life of this Society, we have secured 
a total of 522 members, including life and annual. We have paid a 
heavy toll to death; no less than twenty-three of our annual mem- 
bers having passed away in that time (besides three life members) ; 
and sixty-seven in all have resigned—largely on account of removal 
to distant cities or countries. Our total net membership at date is 
427. 

The bequest of $50,000 from Mrs. Jones comes at the psychologic 
moment. This and the reorganization of the Executive Committee, 
now stronger than ever before; the election as Curator of Mr. Hector 
Alliot ; the beginning of a campaign of publicity, and our advance 
all along the line—these mark the beginning of a new era with the 
Southwest Society. First of all, now, we must double our mem- 
bership. This is work which should engage the thought and the 
support of every good citizen. Almost anything else in such a com- 
munity is sure to be looked after—but our history and our culture 
depend absolutely upon the generosity of the people who care— 
and the promptness with which they care. 

A campaign of publicity is already beginning. Mr. Hector Alliot 
will lecture whenever desired, and with colored slides. By publi- 
cation and by correspondence the gospel will be spread. The Fourth 
Bulletin is at your disposal. A fifth is expected to follow soon, con- 
taining a further account of that magnificent exploration of the 
Pu-yé, for which the Southwest Society is primarily responsible and 
of which it will have the best fruits. 

The Society has made the largest and most important collection 
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of folk songs ever made, having recorded by the phonograph over 
400 of the old California and Southwestern Spanish songs, and over 
200 Indian songs in thirty-six different languages. 

The Spanish songs have all been transcribed by Arthur Farwell 
and other experts. Of these Spanish songs, Mr. Farwell has taken 
some sixty of the most beautiful, and has harmonized them mag- 
nificently. I am now engaged in translating them into singing verse 
in English. They will be then published in a folio which (it is ad- 
mitted by musical critics who have investigated the matter) will 
be the most important addition ever made to our repertory of popular 
songs at any one time. It will do much for the Society in both 
popular and scientific recognition—for no society in America has 
ever made such contribution. 

Every member should bear in mind not only to swell our mem- 
bership, but that this city is full of collections of art and historic 
value which should be preserved in this museum. Bear it in mind to 
jog your friend on this point.. Remind him that when he shall be 
dead he would not like his collections dissipated at auction, nor 
lost, nor burned up, nor given away by careless heirs. The only 
safe way to preserve his work is by having the collection in his own 
name in the Southwest Museum, to be preserved there forever as a 
possession for the whole public. His own children and grandchildren 
will be more secure of it than if he left it to them—for you know 
these heirlooms do evaporate. Another thing is to remind your 
friends to add to their wills bequests of money, land or other things 
for the permanent endowment of this great museum. The best in 
the world is none too good for us. Anything less than that would 
fall short of what our children deserve and our boast of progress 


calls for. 
Cuas. F. Lummis, Secretary. 








